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‘IN BERAR: 





OCCASIONALLY killed a tiger, and very frequently 

bagged other game, by watching the drinking places which 

they visited. This form of sport, though often very 
disappointing, has one great attraction in the curious glimpses it 
affords of the ways of most different species of wild animals 
when eager for a common object, namely, to slake their thirst 
after the burning Indian day. Some, like the birds, must do this 
before dark, and prefer to risk a visit to the pools by daylight 
rather than forego their habit of retiring to roost at sundown. 
Others, like the deer, endure the pangs of thirst for an hour or 
two longer rather than face the dangers of a daylight draught. 
Seated motionless on a platform fixed in the limbs of some 
spreading tree, | have watched the flocks of wild peacocks, 
gorgeous, wary, and suspicious, come hurrying down to drink. 
If I flicked a pebble from my hand on to the ground, every bird 
would start and rush back into the jungle. Not till after minutes 
of listening and waiting did they once more appear. The wild 
pigs came next. A Souitary Boar would trot straight down to the 
water, drink, bathe, and wallow. Sowsand young pigs came later, 
and left earlier, before the tigers were about. Were there a 
“twilight hour” the scene would be more interesting and more 
prolonged But the Indian sun rushes down, and darkness 
follows like a pall. Then on starlight nights, when the moon 1s 
not up, the ear, rather than the eye, has to inform the watcher 
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of what the animals are doing, and tell him whether deer, nylghau, 
or tiger is approaching the pool. The following night's experi- 
ence shows the difficulty of killing game by this method, except 
in bright moonlight. During the hottest part of the hot season, 
there were three favourite drinking places near one of my tem- 
porary camps, all of which were visited by tigers at night. One 
I blocked by having bushes laid in the paths by which game 
approached the pool. By the second I left a couple of natives 
with a fire, certain that their conversation would prevent animals 
from approaching, and by the third and best pool I kept watch. 
‘“« Best ” it was, in respect of the number of animals visiting it, but 
it was very open and clear of timber. The only place close to 
the water where I could have a platform laid was a very 
dense bush, about roft. high. A bank on one side reduced its 
command in that direction to 5ft., and made it quite optional 
for an ill-conditioned tiger to turn the tables by making an 
advantageous attack on me. 

The result showed how very unlikely such a contingency is, 
though it does occasionally happen. Night had fallen, and all 
the stars were out, but there wasno moon. Though the usual 
sequence of peacock, pig, antelope, and deer had visited the 
pool, and drunk their fill—I had identified the three last 
species solely by ear—lI could just see something black move for a 
second, but could distinguish neither sizenor shape. Then, in the 
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dead silence, I heard, moving at a walk, with little breaks into 
quicker speed, not ore, but two tigers coming to the water. 
Their throats were evidently “‘as dry as a limekiln,” for one or 
both kept uttering a guttural “auch, auch,” like a dry hiccup. 
They passed within 2oyds. of me, and partly by their tread, 
partly by other sounds, I made out that one was a small tiger, 
probably a female, and the other a large one. Both went 
straight down, not to the edge of the water, but into it, and, lying 
or sitting down in the pool, lapped their fill. The smaller beast 
was satisfied first, and, with the usual rudeness of tiger manners, 
did not wait for her companion, but walked off across the sand, 
so close to my bush that I could hear the water running off 
her belly and dripping on the sand. I could just see something 
moving, but nothing distinctly, and went through one of those 
moments of sudden perplexity which are the recurring trial at 
som2 time or another of anyone who hunts dangerous game. 
If I fired I should probably only wound the beast. Then she 
ought, according to the ruies of the game, to spring at me on 
my wretched toft. bush, though if I kept still she would never 
notice me. If, on the other hand, I did not fire, the natives of 
the place would next day see the track on the sand, within 1oyds. 
of my station, and concluding that I was a muff, or afraid, would 
bring no more information as to tigers and other game near. I 
decided not to shoot, and tried again and again to get a sight 
of the big tiger, who was still enjoying itself in the water. The 
reflection of a big star shone in the water, and I knew that if 
anything came between this and me it would be some part of 
the tiger, probably his head or shoulders; but the ripples which 
his movements made caused this reflected star to break, dance, and 
move on the surface. When it was nearly still I brought the rifle 
up once or twice and aimed at it, and just as I did so (I think fo: 
the third time) something blotted out the star. I pulled, and 
there was a loud roar, splash, and flurry in the water. It was 
the tiger, and badly hit. In a few seconds he recovered, and 
shuffled back quickly into the jungle, close by me, but without 
seeing me. For my part, I did not fire again, and went home, 
expecting to have news next morning that his body was found 
near the pool. 

No such news was brought, and in the end my last night’s 
shot cost the life of one man, and dangerous, wounds to another. 
There were no indications either that the tiger was dead or badly 
wounded in the jungle near, though there was a broad blood 
track on the sand, and the track showed that the animal had 
one fore leg useless. During the next six days I shot in the 
country near with very fair success. Among other things I was 
lucky in killing a considerable number of antelope (black- 
buck), which were far too numerous to please the villagers. 
AN Op Btack-Buck, though quite a small antelope, has 
horns almost as fine in shape, though not in size, as its gigantic 
antelope cousin, the African koodoo. ‘Then I received a hurried 
message from the chief land-owner of the neighbourhood to say 
that one of his men passing through the jungle had been killed 
by a wounded tiger, no doubt that which I had hit by the pool. 
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The man had passed close to where the animal was lying. It 
rushed out with frightful roars, struck him down with a blow 
which smashed and lacerated the whole left side of the head and 
neck, and then went back whence it came. I hastened back, 
and resolved to beat for the tiger by making use of tame buffalo, 
for it was evidently quite unsafe to use beaters, and I had no 
elephant. A large herd of buffalo were driven through the 
jungle, being kept gently on the move in different directions all 
the day. If they came anywhere near the tiger they were 
certain to give notice by running together. If we once found 
the tiger the herd could be driven towards him, when he would 
either charge, and so offer a shot, or make off to another part of 
the ground. Though we beat miles of scrub jungle we did not 
move him that day. Next morning the buffalo were once 
more driven out, when, in quite a different direction from that in 
which they were moving, we 
heard the loud roars of a tiger, 
followed by one or two screams 
of pain. Leaving the herdsmen 
to mind the cattle, we made for 
the sound, and soon found a 
native, dreadfully wounded, 
lying under a tree. He was 
just able to tell us that when 
driving hisown cattle in another 
direction the tiger had rushed 
out, seized him, and _ then 
dropped him. He had crawled 
2ooyds., as was seen by the 
blood track, and then lain down 
exhausted under the tree. I at 
once made arrangements to 
send the man to hospital, and 
then had all the buffalo driven 
towards the tiger’s lair, which 
was in some quite open jungle 
that we had not thought worth 
while beating. A few small 
thickets and scattered trees 
were the only cover. Soon 
the buffalo all threw up their 
- muzzles and rushed together. 
Then they advanced a little, 
and out came the tiger with 
a regular explosion of roars. 
Though one fore leg was use- 
less, the hind legs, his pro 
pelling power, were uninjured. 
The. buffalo turned tail, and 
came in a solid mass straight 
back at me, just as I had 
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helped my shikarie into the only tree near and handed him my 
spare rifle. 1! made for a thick bush goyds. off, thinking that the 
buffalo would divide at this obstacle, which they did, close pres sed 
by the tiger. Luckily the former saw the shikarie in the tree, and 
rushed for him. The man had scrambled some t12ft. into the 
branches, but was scarcely out of reach, and could not get a firm 
position to use the rifle I had handed him. The tiger instantly 
stood up against the trunk, clawing at the branches with his 
sound fore leg, with head thrown back, and making a very fine 
display. But the scene was too dangerous to last. I ran slightly 
to one side, and aiming at the white extended chest, put in a 
10-bore solid bullet just as the tiger raised his fore leg for another 
claw at the tree. Her Droppep Dyinc Wuere He Sroop. 
And now comes the only point of the story which strikes 
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PYXHEY were as like each 
other as two peas, with 
an extraordinary re- 

semblance indeed, for it was 

not merely that they were like 
each other in general charac- 
teristics, as one pea is like 
another in size and roundness, 
but each had certain little 
peculiarities of detail that were 
exactly reproduced in the other. 
This it was that made the 
likeness between them so re- 
markable, and so_ infinitely 
closer really than the likeness 
of such nondescript things as 
peas. We used to watch them 
as they lay there, just behind a 
big rock, in about five feet or 
so of water, waiting, waiting, 
with perpetually moving tails, 
until such time as the river, 
coming in flood, should let 
them over the salmon leap. 

Three days now we_ had 

watched them, and en the very 

first day had named them twins 

Castor and Pollux, we had 

called them, but both might 
equally well have been Castor 
or both Pollux for all the 
difference that we, or, for that 
matter, their own mother, 
could have told between them. 
Not only were both nice, 
clean-run, though not large fish, but both had a score over 
the shoulder of almost exactly the same pattern, where some 
poacher lower down had reached for them with the gaff, and 
missed, inflicting on both a flesh wound of wonderfully similar 
shape. It seemed impossible to believe but that both wounds 
had been made by the same gaff, and probably by the same 
poacher. That, however, we were never fated to know. More 
about those two fish we soon did know, however, and I have 
always thought that our experience in regard to them was very 
singular indeed. The more a man knows of salmon fishing, the 
more curious, I fancy, will he deem it, for there was no a priori 
improbability of events happening as they did. The improbability 
is only striking when one comes to have learned the ways of 
salmon, so as to know how contrary the event proved to any 
calculations based on that knowledge. 

On the fourth morning since our first observation of our two 
young friends, Castor and Pollux, lying thus side by side, rather 
like a perfectly-matched pair of cobs for some river nymph’s 
chariot, we started off, as we usually did, one for one beat and 
one for another. The decision was resolved for us by the time- 
honoured custom of tossing a coin, and it happened that I won, 
and chose the lower beat, while my fishing mate went up to the 
beat above the leap. There had been a slight rise of water 
during the night, but neither of us expected that it would be 
sufficient to let fish that had not yet succeeded in so doing pass 
the leap. We Pusnep Orr In THE Boat while the morning 
haze was still hanging about the river, and shrouding the 
distance in its mystery. My mate I could fancy ALREADY 
AFLOAT AND FisuinG SEDULOusLY, for I had a good deal longer 
walk than he—fully two miles and a-half. With the windings 
of the river, which the way across the moor shortened consider- 
ably, the length by water would have been a good six miles 
from the spot at which I began my fishing to the point at which 
my mate commenced his. : 

For about an hour I fished without raising a fin. Then, at 
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me as outside the general range of tiger-lore. My bullet, fired at 
the tiger in the pool a week before, had smashed its shoulder, and 
made a very bad wound. Yct this open wound, with splintered 
bone and a large flesh surface exposed, was perfectly healthy—no 
festering, and no maggots or putrefaction were visible. It had 
been able to lick it constantly, and had carefully avoided eating 
flesh, though it might have killed a bullock or buffalo any day it 
pleased. ‘This we found out by cutting open the stomach, which 
only contained a quantity of water. Low diet, water, and rest 
were curing the tiger; and though destined to be a cripple, it 
would have recovered, and would probably have become a man- 
eater. A. D.C. 

The photographs illustrating this article have been kindly lent 
by Mr. H. A. Heath, District Superintendent of Police at Yeotmal. 
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the tail of a pool, just as I was about to draw up my fly for a 
fresh throw, deeming that one fairly fished out to its limit, I felt 
my line arrested. At first it was merely that, checked and no 
more—it might only have been in a stone. I tightened the line 
with a light, quick throw-up, enough to drive home the hook 
beyond the barb if it should be in a fish, yet not hard enough to 
break anything if it should merely be fast in a stone. In a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, it seemed as if I had 
inspired with the life of a demon the previously dead thing that 
had checked my line. Twenty yards were spun off the reel 
before I knew where I was, or could collect my senses. Then 
the rush stopped abruptly, but the fish, still keeping out that 
length of line, began the most extraordinary succession of antics 
that I have ever, in all my experience of salno. fishing, seen 
a fish perform—jumping, almost without ceasing, I should think, 
fully a score of times. All this while that the fish was holding 
my own attention fully engaged, the men were gradually rowing 
me to the bank. I stepped ashore, the fish still continuing his 
demoniacal jumpings; but he was not a very large fellow, for all 
that. With him, moderate-sized though he was, in such a mood, 
I could not, of course, dare to put on any pressure. I was quite 
pleased with his performances, and presently, as I knew was 
inevitable, he gave the business up, ceased, wearied by his own 
exertions, from his exhibition of high-jumping, and rolled up a 
silvery side to the surface of the water. Of course then, bar 
accidents, he was mine. No accident, for once in a way, 
occurred. He tried another rush or two, but he had made the 
pace too fast at first, and had no staying power left in him. Soon 
I had him in upon the gravel; the mari slipped the gaff into him, 
and he was ashore. 

‘«‘ By Castor!” I exclaimed, as soon as I set eyes on him, 
“it’s Pollux; or else, by Pollux! it’s Castor—there’s no saying 
which.” I examined the cut of the gaffon the shoulder. Certainly, 
without a doubt, it was the fish, the same fish—the size was the 
same, the shape, the colour, and finally that unmistakably 
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marked cut on the shoulder. 
But how in the world had he 
come here, four and a-half 
miles, as I reckoned it, from 
the stone behind which he had 
been lying with his mate? 
What had possessed the fish 
that he should have come down 
stream? Had anyone ever 
heard of a salmon, a strong, 
healthy salmon, going down 
stream again, in this manner, 
at this time of year? But the 
boatmen recalled me from my 
speculation. 

‘‘ If yon’s Castor, it’s verra 
sure that Pollux ‘ll just bein , 
the same pool tail,” for they, 
too, had heard of our famous 
gemini. 

“Not a doubt of it,” I said, 
readily falling in with their 
superstition ; so Castor —or 
Pollux—was given A Last 
Dip 1n His Native ELEMENT, 
and we pushed out again into 
the same pool. Fired with 
strong conviction of success, | 
fished that wretched pcool’s tail 
over and over again till I, the 
boatmen, and even the very 
Jock Scott were thoroughly sick 
of it; but not a rise did I have, 
nor did I see another fin 
moving all that afternoon. 
About four o’clock I gave 
the business up, thoroughly 
wearied out, and strolled up the bank to see what my 
mate was doing. 

Of course one has to be a sportsman, and one is genuinely 
delighted when one’s friend and good mate has fine sport, even 
if fate denies it to oneself; but I must admit that with this 
feeling of generous satisfaction—which I can fairly lay claim to 
—there did mingle a certain little pang of envy, after my blank 
afternoon’s work, when I espied my friend landed from the boat 
and playing a fish from THe Brac BeLow tHE OLp Oak. The 
fish, but a moderate-sized one, had evidently been giving him a 
good fight, but the end was just at hand, and as I came up the 
fish was gaffed and brought ashore. 

“* By Pollux!” shouted my mate, as he cast his eyes on the 
fish, ‘‘ it’s Castor; or else, by Castor ! it’s Pollux.” 

I laughed as I recognised the exact words, just turned about, 
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that I had used when I had landed my own fish—how many 
miles ?—just six miles lower down. 

‘‘And you never knew such a fellow,’ 
‘*‘ The way he jumped de 

‘So did mine,” I interrupted. 

“Oh, have you got one too? ” 

§ Veau: 

‘“‘ I’ve been fishing all day, and only just got this one.” 

‘“‘And I caught mine just at once, and have been fishing 
blank ever since.’’ 

‘¢ Mine’s Castor—or Pollux.” 

‘* And mine’s Pollux—or Castor.” 

‘You don’t say so. Mine jumped like a very demon. I 
never saw a fish go on so before.” 

‘And mine leaned like a perfect fury. I don’t lelieve 
there’s ever been such a fighter 
for a smallish fish.” 

‘* But six miles down, do 
you say?” 

‘Six miles down from here 
—four and a-half below the 
leap.” 

‘‘And mine’s a mile and 
a-half up. He must have 
jumped the leap.” 

‘*And mine must have 
failed, and gone back, looking 
for his twin. Is that it, do you 
think?” 

Whatever ‘“it’’—that is 
to say, the explanation of this 
strange thing—may have been, 
the strangeness of it is beyond 
dispute. That asalmon, unless 
badly punished by minnow, 
spoon, devil, otter, gaff, or 
some such evil thing, should 
go back all those miles down 
the river, after taking the 
trouble to ascend it, is surely 
almost without precedent. We 
could find no mark on this nice 
fish—save the old mark of the 
gaff by which we had always 
identified him—such as might 
have been inflicted by a sharp 
stone as he tried to jump the 
leap, to account for an injury 
severe enough to turn him 
back from those domestic 
duties which summoned him up 
Copyright. stream. My mate’s fanciful 
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theory is that the two, Castor and Pollux, were cogether in the 
lower pool when I caught the one, and that the other, in furious 
wrath or anger, had immediately rushed frantically up the river, to 
be caught higher up. He seems in some misty way to conceive 
that he has thus furnished some explanation of the mystery, and 
it is quite in vain for me to point out to him that his theory only 
substitutes two mysteries for one. 
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There is an explanation, but 1 decline altogether to accept 
it—offered me by a “‘ d——d candid friend ’’—that I may have 
been mistaken in my salmon altozether, that my mate may, 
indeed, have caught Castor or Pollux above the leap, but that 
I may have caught a fresh-run one of similar size marked with a 
similar stroke of the gaff. There are some men who will try to 
pick holes in any story. Horace HuTcuHINson. 
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ANCIENT WATER MILLS.—I. 


longest history. They are far the oldest amongst the 


” 


N EXT to the parish church the parish mills have the 


surviving ‘“‘ antiquities of agriculture,’”’ even in our old 
country ; and where the buildings have been renewed again and 
again in the course of centuries, the site of the mill and of the 
mill cut is often exactly the same as that occupied by each in the 
days of the Saxons. This can be verified by anyone whe will 
note the position of any old mill he knows, and compare it with 
the record of Domesday Book. In that careful survey and assess- 
ment the mills were among the first forms of property mentioned 
for registration. ‘‘ Here are written below how many hides (of 
land) there are, how many villeins, how many mills,” forms the 
title page of the book. It registered and assessed every mill in 
England. 

These were nearly all Saxon mills, built before the Conquest, 
most frequently by some far-sighted abbot or prior of a monastery, 
who first cut the mill stream, and converted ‘ force ’’ into 
‘energy.’ Hardly any suitable spot seems to have escaped 
their notice. The smallest streamlets were turned to the service 
of man, as well as the largest rivers. On a tiny little stream in 
the chalk downs of Berkshire, near Lockinge, a dam and choked 
up mill cut show the last remains of a mill. In Domesday Book 
this insignificant little mill was found to be duly entered. It 
was built “in the time of Edward” (the Confessor) by an abbot 
of Abingdon, and was assessed as worth six shillings and six- 
pence a year ! 

The mills immediately attached to the abbeys and 
monasteries were probably the largest and best in the 
country. There the corn was ground for the great and 


, 


growing garrison of ‘‘clerks,” whether priests or lay brethren, 
who swarmed within the abbey walls. Busily occupied, whether 
in daily work or in daily prayer, the earlier monastic brethren 
earned their bread thoroughly, and the abbots and priors saw 
that they got it. There are plenty of abbey mills grinding corn 
to this day, though not for holy clerks. At Beaulieu Abbey 
the monks made a mill dam of twelve acres. This dam is 
still intact, though the site of the mill, which stood where the 
lodge of Palace House is now built, is slightly altered. From this 
lake the water was carried to the mill in two vaulted channels of 
stone, each large enough for a boat to float on. There were. 
probably, two mill wheels, one for each channel. At Oxford 
the castle mill, one of the most picturesque buildings of feudal as 
opposed to collegiate Oxford, stands across the stream, at the foot 
of the tower whence the Empress Maude escaped by night over 
the frozen river and across the snow. Winchester abounds in 
ancient water mills, some built by the monks of the vanished 
Hyde Abbey, where King Alfred was buried, others once the 
property of the other religious foundations of the city. ‘ Town 
mills’ were probably a later growth in England. Just as the 
castle and abbey had their mill, so the free town, when it once 
got its charter, built a mill, where the flour for the citizens could 
be made free of tax, or only mulcted for municipal purposes. 
For the erection of town mills the boroughs had a very illustrious 
example. At Rome, where the whole population had a free 
dole of corn (unground) daily, some eminent State Socialist 
seems to. have suggested that they ought to get it ground also 
by State mills. These mills were on the opposite side of the 
Tiber. Consequently, when the Goths besieged Rome, and gained 
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, possession of the bank opposite jEISaEENgE ee ae ee : 
7 the city, the corn could not be 
ground. Belisarius then hit on 
y> the bright idea of making 
at " : pice 5 
- floating mills on the Tiber, a 


fe device which has been in use 
ever since. 

Where a town occupied 
both banks of a river, it was 
a common plan in mediaeval 
Europe to set the mill wheels 
between the arches of the 
bridge which joined the two 
parts. Sometimes the wheels 
were set in the arches next 
to the bank, and transmitted 
power to mills on the land. 
Often the mill itself was built 
on the bridge. These ancient 
bridge mills still survive at vari- 
ous points on the upper Rhine. 
Such mills are always on rapid 
rivers, and have no need of a 
mill race. Where the latter 
has to be made, the mill itself 
forms a bridge, and the water 
often rushes beneath the floor. 
Some very ancient mills on 
large rivers stand immediately 





beside the weir. <A_ hand ll , 
bridge runs over this, and a pd ped oe 
further bridge crosses the mill Photo. by Foulton, AN OLD SAXON MILL. . 
race through or past the mill. ; ia 
At Iffley, just below Oxford, the miller has a right to take IrrLey MILt is a very ancient and very beautifu! instance o 
a toll from everyone who uses this crossing. The right is a mill with a history. The village lies about one and a-half miles 
said to date from the reign of William Rufus, and is most below Oxford, and has a Norman church, an ancient rectory 
i carefully enforced to-day. and fishery, and the weir and lock which make up part of the 
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charming scene shown in the illustration. These ornaments of 
weir and pool are due to the mill. The latter belonged, in the 
reign of Henry II., to a lady called Juliana de S. Remigio, 
who left a charge of 1s. 6d. yearly, secured on this mill, 
for the hospital of St. John the Baptist, in Oxford. The 
mill and mill-house were bought several centuries later by the 
founders of Lincoln College, to which body they still belong; the 
fellows and scholars are, we believe, allowed to pass across the 
stream by the mill bridge toll free. Another fine old mill, 
called Holywell Mill, just behind Magdalen Walks, belonged 
entirely to St. John’s Hospital, from which it passed to Magdalen. 
It has recently been converted into a house. 

SrreatLey Mitt is another very ancient Thames-side 
building. It is mentioned in Domesday Book, which notes that 
it was worth 22s. a year, and that there were two fisheries of 11s. 

The water mill, which had lightened the daily toil of the 
whole race of women, on whom fell the labour of grinding the 
daily bread, was converted, by a curious irony, into an engine of 
oppression. The “happy thought” by which the building or 
possession of mills was reserved as a monopoly for the lord of 
the manor, whether layman or abbot, has a thoroughly Norman 
cast. It set up at once one of the most “ grinding ’’ monopolies 
ever enforced in this country. English villein and Scotch 
peasant alike had to take their corn to be ground to the manor 
mill, and pay such dues as the custom of the manor prescribed. 
These were known in Scotland as ‘*multure, loch, and goupen.”’ 
Much detail on these small exactions will be found in the pages 
of Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Monastery.” The miller either rented 
his mill outright from the lord of the manor, or was his paid 
servant, giving an account of the dues he took, and paying them 
over. In either part he was a most unpopular character. When 
times were good, he was disliked; when corn and harvest were 
bad, he was the most hated man in the parish. Whether he 
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took the dues himself or handed them over to the lord, he was 
always open to two charges—that of taking more than his share 
of the toll, and of stealing corn outright. The toll was taken 
partly in bran, pollen, and flour. If the miller kept the bran as 
his share, together with some of the flour, there was no check on 
his honesty ; for the test of comparing the weight of the waste 
products and the flour with that of the corn when taken to be 
ground in the sack could not be applied. Chaucer sums up 
popular opinion of the miller very laconically- 
** Well could he stealen corn, and tollen thrice.” 
The toll was 4lb. out of every sack of flour. The miller was 
always represented as a rich, grasping kind of person, whom 
everyone disliked 
; **T care for nobody—no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me.” 
This representing the views of the miller of the Dee about the 
world in general, and also the views of the world in general about 
him, it was quite in keeping that the unpleasant miller should 
always be credited with a charming daughter. The situation is 
a capital one, and the maid of the mill, like her surroundings, is 
always beautiful. Tennyson’s miller’s daughter, and Mysie 
Happer, the child of the abbey miller in the “ Monastery,” 
are both charming ; and even the German song pays a tribute to 
the young lady who lives where the mill wheel roars. No doubt 
the beauty of the surroundings, the pool, the water meadows, 
the foam and drip of the wheel itself, the big trout, and the water- 
side gardens, all of which are among the charms of the water 
mill, have their share in the sentiment which clings to these 
ancient buildings. They have not only the beauty of scenery, 
but of sound and movement. ‘Thecontrast of the still pool with 
the rush of white water down the race, and of the motionless 
building with the twirling wheel, all add to the charms of these 
good relics of old England. C. J. Cornisu. 
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HE refusal of the President of the Board of Agriculture to 
allow the admission into the United Kingdom of dogs 
from abroad intended to compete at the forthcoming 

field trials, is a bitter disappointment to continental and home 
breeders and trainers of sporting dogs. On similar grounds the 
first trials of the lately-formed International Pointer and Setter 
Society to be held on foreign soil will lack the great attraction of 
English entries, for no breeder will care to send valuable dogs 
to France in March, knowing that they would not be allowed to 


compete in the home trials to be held in the following month. 
Of late years increased interest has been taken in these trials of 
sporting dogs, it being generally conceded that those held in 
July last on the Duke of Norfolk's moor on the Derbyshire an‘ 
Yorkshire border were among the most satisfactory ever pro- 
moted. The foreign entry was not large, but the attendance 
was almost, if not quite, a record one, and hopes were entertained 
that continuance of the trials would bring about the keenest 
International competition, in wh:zh case the interest of sportsmen, 
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both at home and abroad, would stand a much better chance ot 
being maintained. The trials of the Kennel and English Setter 
Clubs have been already alluded to in Country Lirer, both 
taking place within easy reach of London in April. On the 
Continent, however, an earlier start will be made, for the spring 
meeting of the International Club is fixed to be held on partridge 
on the estate of Mons. Leon d’Halloy, at Cuts, near Amiens, on 
March 2gth and following days. ‘This will be followed by the 
competitions of the Société Centrale of France, at Boulleaume, 
Cuts, on April 1st. What a pleasant trip could have been 
arranged had Mr. Walter Long shown signs of relaxation ! 

A gentleman who, since his entrance to the fancy, has 
worked hard fcr h’s favourite variety is Mr. H. J. Preston, of 
Bournemouth, a prominent member of the community of that 
delightful winter resort. To his personal influence was due 
much of the success—from a social point of view, for financially 
the show was a failure—of the inaugural Boscombe Dog Show 
held last summer. The fixture was certainly one of the features 
of the season, and, although the wretched weather considerably 
marred the enjoyment of visitors, the affair was on all hands 
agreed to be a wonderful one, considering the inexperience of 
many of those responsible for its management. Valuable hints 
given by Mr. Preston were, however, not lost sight of, and a 
bigger success is hoped for next August. Mr. Preston's kennels 
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are well worth a visit, Woopcotr Victor, the Bull-terrier of 
which an illustration is given, being one of the most distinguished 
inmates. He isa particularly good-bodied dog, as will be seen 
from the excellent photo, and has gained prizes at many of the 
leading shows in the provinces. At the Crystal Palace, Birming- 
ham, Chelmsford, and Cruft’s he has obtained the highest honours, 
and as he is not yet two years old, other victories ought to be in 
store for him, the number of first-class specimens of his variety 
being none too plentiful. 

Scotland is at present more than holding its own in Collies, 
Mr. Robert Tait having lately carried all before him at shows 
both north and south of the Tweed with his incomparable dog 
Rightaway. His namesake, Young Rightaway, now, however, 
known as Barwell Masterpiece, has every appearance of main- 
taining the reputation in England of a variety so closely identified 
with Scotland in the earlier days of the fancy. Lady exhibitors 
are not so numerous in the far North as they are in the South of 
England, but it is questionable if, with the solitary exception of 
Mrs. Panmure Gordon, whose charming team of Sheepdogs was 
so recently noticed in Country Lire, a better lot is owned by a 
lady than the group shown in the pretty picture accompanying 
this article. Poor Miss Mary Garnett worked hard to popularise 
the variety among her sex, but it is a singular thing that almost 
all the best of this very handsome breed are owned and shown 
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by men. The Scottish ladies in the picture, Mrs. Bishop, of 
Ardmore, Cardross, and Miss Bishop, of Dunsmore, Helensburgh, 
and Beattock IIouse, Moffat, are, however, notable exceptions, 
for both are very ardent admirers of the variety. Of the dogs 
included in the pretty group, the best known is Doon Pilot, a 
sable and white, full of quality, and possessed of a very full coat, 
excellent frill, and typical head. He has twice won the Collie 
Club medal, and has generally been in the money wherever 
shown. Doon Flossie and Ardmore Lassie, also included in the 
picture, are sable and white, the latter having yet to make an 
appearance in the ring. Ardmore Ella, however, a tri-colour by 
Portington Bar None, has been shown. She made her first 
appeararce at Dunoon, and in a strong class was awarded 
second prize. 

The retirement from the ranks of exhibitors of that good 
fancier, the Rev. G. M. D. Longinotto—who now confines his 
attention to his Fox-teiriers—did not augur well for the progress 
of the Elkhound as a show variety in this country, the Windsor 
gentleman and the Hon. Mrs. Harbord having had matters 
practically their own way for some time. Others were, however, 
encouraged to take up the variety, with the result that, although 
still rather scarce, interest in the breed has been sustained. 
One of the new-comers to the ranks was Mr. Leonard Beddome, 
of Sheringham, Bromley, who, some twelve months ago, pur- 
chased INGrrID of Mr. C. Royaards, of Utrecht, Holland. She 
had then appeared in England, having won a prize at the 
Crystal Palace, and also at the show of foreign dogs at the 
Aquarium, She was, however, disqualified on the latter occa- 
sion, owing to a slight informality in her entry. Although over 
five years old, she became acclimatised very quickly, and, as 
was proved by her victory at-the Crystal Palace in October, is 
now in better form than ever. Her owner has also been fortu- 
nate in rearing a litter of puppies from her, the sire being 
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Mr. Royaard’s fine dog Lolo, a winner in 
this country as wellas abroad. A photo 
of the one kept by Mr. Beddome, Fiorp, 
is included in this article, and a very 
well-grown and promising youngster he 
is. Although thrown back in his growth, 
owing to an accident when but five 
months old, by which two of the small 
bones in his right front foot were 
broken, he is now quite strong, and 
with his dam and kennel mates is very 
well known and greatly admired in the 
locality of Bromley. Elkhounds are 
charming companions, being very faith- 
ful and affectionate, and entirely free 
from vice of any sort. Their appearance 
speaks for itself, whilst as regards their 
characteristics, Mr. Beddome avers that 
their sense of smell is very keen, and, 
prope.ly trained, they could be made 
good «ise of in En:lish field sports. 

Mr. G. G. Tod’s Bulldog, Kine 
SoLomon, isa well-known figure at both 
Scottish and English shows, whilst his 
owner, an Edinburgh gentleman, is one 
of the few Northern members of the 
Bulldog Club (Incorporated). He can 
be met with near the ring confined to 
specimens of the national breed at all 
the big shows, and few successes are 
more popular than those of representa- 
tives of the crack Scottish kennel, for it 
is, indeed, plucky of Mr. Tod to en- 
deavour to secure the plums of the 
variety in face of such keen competition 
among home breeders. He has, how- 
ever, been singularly successful, and 
mostly with animals of his own rearing. 
One of these is King Solomon, his dam 
and great-dam also being bred in the 
Leith kennel. Stiletto, his sire, was one 
of the litter which contained Champion 
His Lordship and Champion Cigarette, 
who were by that pillar of the Stud 
Book, Don Pedro, the dam being Ruling 
Passion. It will thus be seen how blue 
is the blood on his sire’s side, whilst his 
dam, Rose of Sharon, was equally 
high-bred, quite an aristocrat of Bull- 
dogdom, as a matter of fact, and, in 
addition, was one of the best heavy- 
weights of recent years. As a puppy, 
King Solomon did some winning in 
Scotland, and, on his first appearance in 
London, in June, 1896, won three second 
prizes at the Bulldog Show. This per- 
formance he repeated at Edinburgh in 
the following autumn, Mr. Sam Woodi- 
wiss’s Baron Sedgemere just beating 
him in each of his three classes, whilst 
at the Crystal Palace a few weeks later 
Dimboola ousted him from premier 
position. Last year, however, he im- 
proved on all his previous performances 
by winning firsts at the Bulldog Club, 
Liverpool, and Edinburgh shows. 
Although inbred—as his pedigree shows 
—-he is sound and healthy, and as active 
as a terrier. 

Theentry of Old English Sheepdogs 
at many of the leading shows has, of 
late, been very satisfactory, affording 
most convincing proof that the variety 
is becoming more popular. The club, 
which in the early spring holds a joint 
show with the Collie Club, has cause 
for complaint in the way in which the 
recommendations of its committee have 
been treated by the older body, and, it 
is quite on the cards, an independent 
show will another year be held. This 
might almost be done even now, for the 
grand entry at Streatham ‘the other day 
was a surprise to all but those acquainted 
with the enthusiasm of the little coterie 
responsible for the formation of a club 
for the encouragement of the breed as 
a show variety. Mr. J. W. Weston, of 
St. John’s Wood, is a staunch supporter 
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of the club, and has possessed many good animals. One of these 
is Princess Dororny, a pigeon-blue and white in colour, and, 
although not often seen on the bench, she has met with fair 
success, her best performances being at the last Crystal Palace 
show, where she was second in two classes to Dr. Edwardes 
Ker’s Sir Ethelwolf and Mr. F. W. Wilmot’s Merle Princess, 
both very fine specimens of this picturesque breed. At 
Birmingham, where she was benched in superb form, she won 
several prizes, including the club special offered for the best 
bitch in the section, a very distinguished honour. She was bred 
by Mr. F. W. Wilmot, of Chipstead, Kent, who judged the big 
section at Streatham. 





o HE members of the St. rancras Canine Society, of which, by the way, 
Mr. A. F. Calvert is president, proved by the very excellent show held 
in most discouraging conditions a few weeks ago that they are anxious 

to be quite up-to-date. The neighbourhood is by no means inviting, but many 

prominent metropolitan fanciers have lately joined the society, a fact most 
encouraging to Mr. Hulland, who has for years worked hard to promote a love 
for canines among the inhabitants of the great Northern suburb. His latest idea 
is the promotion of a social evening, to which members of all similar societies in 

London will be invited, and at which interesting addresses on dogs will be 

delivered by experts. Mr. Thomas Newbury, M.R.C.V.S., of Paris, and 

veterinary adviser to the leading canine society in France, has been already 
secured to give ‘* Half-an-hour’s Chat on Distemper,” and it is also hoped to 
persuade a member of the National Canine Defence League to speak on the 

‘*Muzzling Muddle.” Another paper on ‘‘ The Treatment, Management, and 

Breeding of Dogs” is also being arranged for. Would that more canine societies 

made efforts in this direction. 

Mr. W. Green of Gloucester, an ex-hon. secretary of the Bull-terrier Club, 
and for years one of the best-known sportsmen in the West of England, has 
passed away. At the time when shows were regularly held in the old-fashioned 
western city, Mr. Green was very prominent in their management, and it is, 
indeed, exceedingly curious to learn that within a few days of his death the old 
society was resuscitated, and a show is now in course of arrangement, Mr, W. 
Gordon Canning, an ex-master of the Ledbury, having accepted the presidency. 
Sir Henry Hawkins, during his visits to Gloucester at Assize time, often had a 
chat with the late Mr. Green, whose introduction to the popular judge was 
brought about by the latter’s deceased Fox-terrier Jack claiming acquaintance 
with Mr. Green’s Bull-terriers whilst at exercise in the Spa Park, a very fine 
enclosure on the outskirts of the city. The two owners naturally got into 
conversation, but it was not until he had described ‘‘the nice old gentleman 
with a devilish good Terrier” to a friend that the identity of his new dogg 
acquaintance was disclosed. On subsequent meetings, however, Mr. Green 
paid due deference to Sir Henry Hawkins, who showed a rare knowledge of dogs 
and their ways. 

The sensation of the show held in Sheffield was the appearance of a young 
Fox-terrier, Barkley Ben, scheduled for sale at £100. Big price as_ this 
undoubtedly was for an unknown puppy, it was but half the amount intended to 
represent his value, the correct figure, according to his owner, being £200. As 
the former price appeared by error in the catalogue, and he was promptly claimed, 
a cheque being tendered to the secretary of the show, the latter was in a 
dilemma, for he was threatened with legal proceedings should he hand over the 
animal to the claimant. The aid of a solicitor was, as a matter of fact, secured, 
or it is quite possible the claim would have been persisted in. On the second day 
of the show, the owner was allowed to remove his budding champion, but it is 
probable that legal proceedings will be taken by the claimant at catalogue price 
for the enforcement of his claim. To make matters more complicated, the first 
refusal at £250 has been given a metropolitan breeder, who is anxious to secure 
at any price a l’ox-terrier capable of holding his own in the very best company. 
The Leicester-bred animal is admitted by all who have seen him to be the best 
débulant since Go Bang startled Fox-terrier circles. As a puppy, this incom- 
parable Terrier was bought for £200. 

An astounding admission on the part of the secretary of the Scottish Kennel 
Club is, that the heavy deficit on last year’s Edinburgh show was owing to the 
non-filling of the classes provided for the principal breeds ‘‘ confined to Scotland.” 
At the time the poor support given these classes was severely commented on, 
and it is to be sincerely hoped that the reproach will be removed another year. 
The show is among the best managed in the country, whilst the Waverley 
Market as a venue has few equals, and no superior, the Crystal Palace alone 
affording more room for benching and the erection of rings. The club can, 
however, well stand the deficit, for there is a slight balance on the year’s 
working, and considerably over £1,000 standing to its credit at the bank. 
What is wanted in Scotland is more unanimity among its fanciers. Petty jealousy 
has often been displayed, particularly in Collie circles, and English bre -ders have 
not yet forgotten the ill-feeling engendered a couple of years ago when the forged 
letters respecting Mr. T. H. Stretch’s appearances as judge over the Border 
were traced to their writer. It was indeed a discreditable business, and had 
no exposure been made, there is no telling what harm might have been done. 
To the credit of all concerned, the hatchet was buried, and the best of feeling 
again reigns between fanciers north and south of the Tweed. BIRKDALE. 


_ AYTr 
O'ER FIELD AND FURROW. 

THE same correspondent who wrote last week from Devonshire sends 
[ again. ‘As you liked my letter last week, I think, perhaps, the 
following incident may be of use to you. Thecurious part of the 
business is that our hinds have shown such a liking for the streets of Tiverton, 
the little town which, on account of its hunting facilities, we fondly call the 
Melton of the West. Had the animals hunted been carted deer, how much 
nonsense would have been written alout the ‘ poor tame animal taking refuge in 
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the haunts of man,’ but here we have had within the space of a few weeks two 
instances of hounds bringing wild deer to bay and killing them in the river Exe, 
in the very middle of the town. One curious feature of the latter run was that 
the earlier part was over very much the same ground as the fine hunt of which I 
told you in my last letter, and the kill took place about 150‘t. from the spot 
where the former hind met her end. From Rackenford, where the hind was 
roused, to Tiverton is about eight miles on my map. As hounds went I should 
estimate the ground covered as about two and a-half times that distance, or some- 
thing over twenty miles. The fact is, hind hunting is grand sport—a good 
hind is better than a good stag, and infinitely superior to a bad one.” 

My experience of Leicestershire goes back some years now, but it is 
certainly twenty winters since we have had such open weather and such a 
succession of sport as we are enjoying now. Of course, there are always people 
who grumble, but I have long since ceased to pay much attention to them. We 
lave had a run over grass every time we have been out lately. It is a pleasure 
too to be able to record that Lord Lonsdale has had good sport while he has 
been hunting hounds himself. There is no better country in what used to be the 
Friday, but is now the Monday country of the Quorn, than Barkby. Mr. Brooks, 
of Barkby Hall, looks well after the Holt, a capital wood of above foity acres or 
so, and which has some of the best lying for foxes in the country. 

Why an outlying fox, springing up very much where he is expected, should 
succeed in catching so many people unawares, is one of those things which no 
one can understand; but so it is. It was a pretty start. Up jumped a fine 
rather light-coloured fox, saluted by an ecstatic screech from the hounds, and those 
who were. lagging behind lighting cigarettes or looking the other way were left. 
Hounds being so close to their fox the start was pretty fast, though a moderate 
scent took the venom out of the gallop before we had gone far. Nevertheless, 
the fox was pretty well beaten by the time he got to Brooksby Spinnies. Here 
hounds changed, the substitute running by way of Gaddesby and Cream Gorse to 
Melton. I think, however, that we changed again on the way. The fox went 
to ground at Eye Kettleby, but came out almost immediately, being viewed by a 
labourer just two fields ahead of the single hound that held the line. The body 
of the pack marked him to ground and went off for a second draw. Even better 
was the second run. Scent was, perhaps, a shade more serving, or, rather, the 
fox chose to lead hounds over some of the very best scenting ground in the hunt. 
The cream of this gallop was from Thimble Hall, across the Twyford Vale to 
Thorpe Trussells. Note that two gallops of such quality in one day mark it as 
the best the Quorn had had. Lord Lonsdale was very pleased, as well he might 
be, at showing such sport. Scent was fair, but never so good as to rob the 
huntsman of all credit. All our usual Meltonians were there and, in addition, I 
noticed Lady Georgiana Curzon, who rides as well as she drives, which is saying 
a good deal; Lord Crawshaw and his daughter, Mrs. Tennant; the Duchess 
of Newcastle—does she still hunt those harriers, I wonder? Mr. Duncan, 
from Knossington—does he recollect his ‘* House ” days and the old dean who has 
passed away ? 

The Cottesmore at Wadborough Cross Roads — I need not say on Tuesday. 
Does not everyone know that when hounds are at Wadborough it must be 
Tuesday. Owston big wood was the draw, and for my part I care not how often 
we go there, for I firmly believe that Owston Wood foxes are the very best 
in the Shires. No, I am not going to be left behind again, and on the first 
sound I lose all interest in the latest gossip, and there is no place like the hunting 
field for that, and race away, just leaving the wood as hounds. come out and 
begin to stream away for the conspicuous clump of trees on Wadborough hill- 
top. Thanks be, we are not going to climb that hil!, for the fox skirts the 
bottom, and turns back to Owston again. What a chorus directly the bitches 
shake us off in the covert. Now keep going on, for foxes never dwell in 
Owston when they come back. Hounds have gained on us in the covert, and go 
into Lady Wood with a beaten fox which two and a-half couple, with that far too 
rare a gift of sticking to a hunted fox, stayed behind with and killed. The 
body flashed off on a new line. This second fox took us on to the right of 
Knossington, and went as far as Pickwell, then came right back by way of 
Somerby to Owston Woods, and was killed there. A most enjoyable day. 
‘There were some people out who were comparative strangers. Sir Savill 
Crossley, whose Norfolk place gives him better opportunities for shooting 
than hunting; Mr. Godfrey Heseltine and his sister, Lady Cantelupe ;_ the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who takes to hunting kindly in her quiet way ; Sir 
Samuel Scott, who can hunt more now he will have no contest for his seat ; 
Captain Gage, of the 14th Hussars, whose leave is out and his horses up for sale ; 
and Mr. A. Markham, who got an awful cropper in the course of the day. | But 
one cannot ride over the Cottesmore country without falls. It is undoubtedly 
rough, trappy, and difficult in many places, though for myself and of course 
this is only an indiyidual opinion—I look on it as the best hunting ground in 
England on the whole. 

The offer of a mount and the prospect of revisiting old hunting grounds, 
took me away from the Belvoir at Goadby Marwood on Wednesday.: They had 
a very nice little hunt from Goadby Gorse, which I missed, as also hearing that 
Miss B. Greenall had not unsuccessfully officiated as master for her brother on 
Monday. On Thursday, then, I found myself with the Blankney, in Sleaford 
Market Place. There was an air of expectation about the assembly, and when 
the master, Mr. N. Cockburn, appeared, the reason was made plain. There 
was a round of hearty applause, an expression of gratitude for the way in -wiich 
Mr. Cockburn has put his own wishes on one side, and consented to hunt the 
country for another season. 

The perfect hunting weather which has prevailed almost without. intermis- 
sion throughout the past month has been taken full advantage of by the South- 
down Foxhounds, and good runs have been of constant occurrence. Friday, 
when the meet was at Muddleswood Gate, was no exception to the rule, 
although during the morning there seemed to be little chance of hounds showing 
any very great sport that day, for scent appeared to be bad, and foxes refused to 
leave the covers ; consequently, when the pack did find a straighi-necked one, 
nobody seemed in any hurry to get away with them, and but few people recog- 
nised that they were in for a good thing. _Muddleswood was the opening draw, 
but it proved to be blank, so a move was made to the adjoining cover, Shaves 
Wood, from whence many a fine gallop has been enjoyed in the past. After 
some little time a fox was got on foot ; he proved tu be a small one, with a heart 
to match his diminutive body. After making several preliminary turns in cover, 
he went away to Newtimber Wood, where he was joined by one, if not two, 
and hounds, in consequence, divided. Presently, however, a. fox was viewed 
away, Lut hounds could only hunt him slowly by a somewhat circuitous route 
back to Shaves Wood, where they lost. Consequently, when hounds were 
put into a little cover which is only divided from Shaves Wood by a road, 
things looked hopeléss enough. However, before half the field realised what 
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had happened a fox wasaway. They had crossed a few fields, but when they got 
fairly on the grass they began to race away. He set his mark for the little covers 
near Henfield, but finding no sanctuary there, went straight on, and ran into 
the very corner of the angle formed by the Adur River and the railway tine. 
At this point of the run a stream brought many god men to grief, while those 
who got sa‘ely across did not reap the full advantage that they deserved, for the 
fox turned back, and kept no great way from the side of the stream, which he 
presently recrossed, and then sought shelter in a bank about three-quarters of a 
mile north-west of Henfield. . 


= - y y ,ry T oP rj 
PEOPLE WHO HUNT ON FOOT. 
N a former occasion, some types of those who hunt on foot were con 
( ) sidered, but these were men who had been born in a hunting atmo- 
sphere, as it were, whose earliest recollections were in connection with 
horse and hoand, and whose youthful ambition had been to take an active part 
in “the sport of kings.” Perhaps men of this type may be looked upon as being 
the leaders of those who hunt on foot. One of those I spoke of previously has 
employed his rare intervals of leisure in gleaning as much information as possible 
about the sport that he loves, the other has had a long and wide experience of 
it ; and both are possessed of a store of historical knowledge and anecdote which 
those who fall in with them in the hunting-field are always eager to listen to. 

But amongst the horny-handed sons of toil are to be found a majority of 
ardent sportsmen, and the sports which they most affect are hunting and racing. 
And here—though it is not germane to my subject——I may mention that the love 
of sport in the working-man of the country is generally more genuine than that 
of his brother of the towns so far as racing is concerned. The town man dis- 
plays more anxiety about what will win the next race, be it selling race or classic 
event; the man bred in the country looks eagerly to the horses themselves, and 
delights in the glory of the struggle : 

*¢ °Tis little he’ll trouble and less that he'll care 
For the stakes, when the pieces are swept from the board.” 

But to proceed. It is a curious thing this innate love of sport which per- 
vades the British nation in such a manner; philosophers may denounce it ; 
cynics may sheer at it; parsons may preach against it; but whoever has 
dealings with a typical Englishman has to reckon with it. Those who have not 
mixed much with our village life can, perhaps, scarcely credit the stronghold 
which fox-hunting, or, indeed, any kind of hunting, has upon the rustic affec- 
tions. Labourers will miss a day’s work cheerfully to obtain but a short and 
fleeting view of hounds; they will tramp long distances in all kinds of 
weather ; they will work double “ shifts” to get their favourite sport. And, 
taken on the whole, they are not only good sportsmen, but they are strictly 
amenable to discipline, and ready to follow out instructions if the said instruc- 
tions are conveyed to them in courteous manner. An instance of this occurs to 
my memory. Many years ago I hunted in a country one part of which was 
densely populated by miners—indeed, for the matter of that, one or two coun- 
tries in which I hunt now have a large mining population in some districts, 
though they are districts I seldom visit. On one side of our country they were 
present in great numbers whenever hounds were out. Now I need not say 
that at times they somewhat exercised the master and the huntsman, and that on 
many occasions they holloaed lustily when silence would have been golden—as 
I have heard many a gallant sportsman clad in the orthodox scarlet do. The 
master was a man of resource, and he talked to some of the older men, and got 
them to help him to keep order ; he showed them that sometimes he must leave 
the place he had arranged to meet at, and draw another district—a_ thing, by 
the way, which makes your miner very angry ; and he promised that at Christ 
mas time he would give them a foot man’s day if they would only promise on 
their part to behave quietly. Well, the appointed day came; the fixture 
was a little market town near the hills and moors; the date was New Year's 
Day. Small wonder that many of us had our qualms as to how the day would 
end, for New Year’s Day in the Northis a great festival, and there were “ lashins 
0 drink” going abput in the shape of punch hot and co'd, something short, and 
strong ale. Of course the fear was that some of the too eager ones would get on 
in front and disturb all the foxes on the moor and in the woods by their noise. 
But somehow they had got confidence, and they were not going to be left this 


Db 
time, and hounds proceeded leisurely to the place they were first to draw. I 
never saw such a sight in my life before. It was a fine morning, and every 
coign of vantage was occupied. There were hundreds of people on foot. As 


hounds proceeded to draw, the master, pointing to a large group of men in a 
very likely place to head a fox, asked me to go and request them not to holloa 
if they should see one. I had scarcely spoken when a fine old fox crossed in 
front of us, and a youngster, in the excitement of the moment, and forgetful of his 
promise, gave a lusty yell. The man nearest him immediately gave him a 
sound box on the ear, and said, ‘‘ Hod thee noise (hold your tongue). Can’t 
thee do as thee’s telled?” I may add that, though, of course, with such a 
concourse of people the fox was headed more than once, they behaved as 
well as ever I saw a field behave, and when, after a lot of ringing about in the 
woods and on the moors, a great portion of them saw a fox killed, they were in 
the seventh heaven of delight. In the afternoon, of course, we broke fresh 
ground, and a good forty minutes amply repaid us for giving the foot people a 
chance of seeing a hunt. What kind of a feeling it created in favour of the hunt 
afterwards it would be impossible for me to say, but we were so satisfied with our 
experiment that we repeated it; and I cannot but think that masters of hounds 
would profit by giving a day now and then to the foot people. 

Who that lives in the country does not know the Patriarch of the 
Parish? and what hunting man that knows him does not like to have half an 
hour’s talk about hunting with him as he stands at his cottage door on a fine 
summer evening? He knows the names of masters and huntsmen and whippers- 
in from his boyhood ; he has the hunting history of every field in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and can almost tell you of every fall which has taken place in them. 
He has stories of the grotesque, and sometimes of the pathetic, to tell, for, alas ! 
the way of every good sportsman is not made smooth to him. Two of these 
patriarchs of the village occur to my memory as I write. They have both been 
deid for many y:ars, but I cherish a kindly thought for them both though one 
of them was a sadly dissipated old sinner. The first of them wis a village 
blacksmith. He was an elderly man when I first knew him, and was even 
then lame with rheumatism. Yet, with the aid of a stick, he would make what 
speed he could to some place whence a good view could be obtained, and when 
he got there he would always have something pertinent to say respecting the 
matter in hand, When he was very old I called to see him one day, and of 
course we quickly got on to our favourite topic. He recalled many of the 
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prave days of old, had a lot to say about hare-hunting, which was a great sport 
in the neighbourhood when he was a young man, and finally he began to tell of 
a run we had had only a very few seasons before. I{e spoke so correctly about 
what had happened, and so much like an eye-witness, that I asked him how he 
had managed to see it. ‘* Why, they helped me on to t’ top o’ t church tower,” 
said he; ‘‘it’s a grand place to see a hunt frae; ah allus liked a squared towered 
church for ’t ; a sharp steeple ’o nea use to neabody.” 

My other old friend, for it is only as old friends that I cay talk of them, 
was the village tailor. He was a thin, wiry, active man, a rare walker, and 
given much to the drinking of gin and hot water. His well-coloured nose 
formed a pleasing contrast to his white whiskers, and he was generally, not 
always, clean shaven. He was, [ am sorry to say, a dissolute o!d.sca.np, fre- 
quently drunk, and when drunk apt to be noisy. Still I have a si eaking 
kind regard for the old man, and if he were still living I should not miss an 
opportunity of calling to see him whenever I was in the neighbourhood, to talk 
over the *‘ long ago,” and I am sure [ should not forget to pay for a glass or 
two of his favourite beverage. He made my first breeches, and though I have 
since had many ‘ tailors kind and clever,” [ don’t think I ever wore a pair of 
breeches which pleased me quite so much, And though only a village tailor, 
he could cut a pair of breeches better than most of his contemporaries, and many 
a hunting-man used to employ him for his hunting outfit. Only, knowing his 
weakness, they generally contrived to get the old man to come out to work, 
instead of doing the work at home. For whenever a new scarlet coat was 
made, it was always the occasion of a gocd drink, and if the old feilow was 
working at home there might be mistakes made. But he was a thoroughly good 
sportsman, as keen as mustard, and had a fund of anecdote about hunting and 
racing men which I sincerely regret I did not take a note of at the time. He 
had made hunting clothes for two or three generations of huntsmen, and it was 
rare fun for us lads, when his work was over and he was paid, and he was 
lingering lovingly over a steaming glass of hot grog, to get him to imitate their 
various ways of cheering their hounds. Ife was one of those who walked from ten 
miles north of Northallerton to Doveaster to see Voltigeur win the Leger, and 
he also, I believe, walked to York and back to see the great match. Of these 
races he had much to tell, but his heart was really in hunting, of which he had 
seen much during his long and, I am afraid, somewhat hard and necessitous life. 

RED ROVER. 
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VARIOUS PASTIMES. 
OTH the Cambridge football teams visited London on Saturday and met with 
B unqualified success. The Association team had a task even easier —to judge 
by the score—than in the previous week against Ealing. This was, 
perhaps, a pity, in view of the approach of the inter-’Varsity match, as nothing is 
quite so demoralising to a side as a series of ‘¢ walks over.” The Old Etonians 
were, however, a better eleven than the score of 10 to 3 against them would 
imply. The three Goslings and Hutchinson made a very strong forward com 
bination, and were a good deal too fast for the Cambridge backs. Much the 
same may be ‘said of the Cambridge forwards, who, though Burnup was absent 
helping the Casuals to defeat Clapton, played excellently together and shot hard. 
The backs and halves were disappointing, and will have to improve a good 
deal if they intend to stop Vassall and the Oxford forwards. They have, 
however, behind them perhaps the best goal-keeper in England or Scotland. 

The Rugby team surpassed itself against Richmond, though, of course, the 
absence of Schwarze and Jacob greatly weakened the latter team. Pilkington, 
who was in great running form and was most persistently fed, got in twice 
in the first few minutes, and later might have helped to largely increase the score 
if he had been less selfish. On the whole, however, the combination of the 
three-quarters and halves was up to the best reputation of the team, and Mackie 
pleased the spectators with some dodgy runs of the old-fashioned sort. But for 
Rotherham, who marked the Cambridge captain with great persistence, and some 
very sound collaring by Gibson at back, the margin of twenty-five points to none 
might have almost paralleled the score of the ’Varsity against: Kensington earlier 
in the week. It was only three or four years ago that Kensingion were by way 
of being a first-class team, but they are now ludicrously incapable of main- 
taining their ambitious programme. No team ought to lose to another of at all the 
same class by so largea margin as forty points ; such a game is no sport to either. 

At Oxford, the Association team, which began the season with a great 
reputation, has fallen off unaccountably. There is the excuse that there has no‘ 
yet been time for the forwards to get together, especially as Vassall and some 
other members of the side were last term frequently playing for other clubs. 
Stull there is such a large proportion of old members in the eleven that even 
without practice they ought to have been able to defeat Oxford County by more 
than two goals to none. At the same time, the County played a good vigorous 
game, and gave the Oxford backs plenty to do ; fortunately, both Timmis an‘ 
Adams were playing well. Timmis especially tackled and kicked with much 
more than his last term’s vigour. As a pair, they certainly compare favourably 
with the Cambridge backs, and though Turnbull, who will return to goal, has 
not the genius of Campbell, he is safe and sound. The match against the 
Casuals on Saturday was even more than disappointing. Starting down wind, 
the Oxford forwards played quite a pretty game and scored three goals, one 
from a beautiful bit of play by Vassall. But after half-time, the Casuals, who 
were not nearly at full strength, had matters pretty much their own way, and 
won in the end by four goals to three. There will have to be a rapid recovery 
of form if the ’Varsity match is to be worth looking at. 

The Oxford Rugby team, playing their first match of the term against 
Moseley, thoroughly maintained their reputation as a defensive team of the first 
water, Both sides collared brillian:ly, and though the ’Varsity had latterly the 
better of the game, no score was regi:tered by either side, so that still, if the 
matches on tour be excepted, Oxford have sustained no defeat since the season 
opened. The success is wonderful for a team that began the season with 
scarcely any old blues, and is mainly to be attributed to the excellence of Smyth, 
both as captain and player. It is not to be wondered at that he has been 
promoted in the Scottish International team from back to three-quarters. 

It is a very right practice for clubs to give their International players a rest 
before an English match is coming off; it was further pleasant to see that 
Blackheath did not suffer in consequence in their match against Coventry. 
Though Jacob was one of the absentees, it was at half-back that Blackheath were 
most markedly superior, Both Livesay and Unwin played a great game, and in 
watching the cleverness of Unwin it was impossible for a Southerner not to feel 
how great were his claims to International honours. At the same time we must 
confess to but a slight acquaintance with the Yorkshire half-back who was 
preferred by the authorities. 
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OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


ISS FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, whose portrait forms our 
frontispiece, is the daughter of Sir George Faudel- 
Phillips, who received his baronetcy during the year 
of Dian ond Jubilee, when, in the capacity of Lord Mayor of 
London, he had the honour of receiving the Queen where Temple 
Bar used to be. Her grandfather, the late Sir Benjamin Phillips, 
was also Lord Mayor in 1865-66. Her mother, Lady Faudel- 
Phillips, is the sister of Sir Edward Lawson, of the Daily 
Teleqvaph. Balls Park, the country home of the family, is one 
of the most hospitable of houses, and boasts some of the best 
shooting in Hertfordshire. It has had the honour of receiving 
royal guesis on several occasions. 
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How to Carry a Gun. 

T is impossible to rise from the perusal of even.a selection 
of the weighty correspondence that has been passing on this 
grave subject without being irresistibly reminded of the 

verdict of that distinguished man, but not eminently successful 
sportsman, who pronounced as the result of some severe study : 
“| have found, my dear Sir, that firearms are safest when carried 
at the port.” Acting on this principle, and parading the moors 
in this manner, he was an object of inextinguishable and Homeric 
laughter to gods and grouse. 

It is very much in the same spirit that a number of the 
letters on the vexed question of the right manner of holding a 
gun in the field seem to have been written. They take this 
purely negative view of the matter. The gun, they conceive, is 
to be carried at such an angle as shall make it innocuous to all 
friends. Quite right ; but what the inditers of a number of these 
letters seem to forget is that we do not go out shooting with the 
mere object of seeing whether we can pass a day, gun in hand, 
without shooting a fellow human being. That, indeed, is a 
desirable accomplishment, but it is not the prime end of a day’s 
sport. We could stay at home in our arm-chairs and still get 
through the day without shooting any human creature, if that 
were all, The purpose for which we take out a gun is, primarily, 
to shoot game. It may be urged that it is more important that 
we should not shoot human beings—though these are sometimes 
vermin—than that we should shoot game; but at the same time 
it is absurd to ignore the fact that the first object of going out 
shooting is to shoot, not not to shoot. It is absolutely essential 
that we shou!d not shoot our fellow-man, but granting that pro- 
position as a sine qua non, there is a point of view from which we 
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may consider the best manner of carrying the gun with the end of 
making a bag. The big mistake that many of the letter writers 
have committed is to consider that the two ends are necessarily 
opposed to each other, so that ‘“ firearms, my dear Sir, are safest 
when carried at the port.”” That would be absolutely true if 
there never was to be any alteration in the way of holding 
the firearm, if it was to be carried at the ‘port’ unchanged 
throughout the day. The firearm is safe at the ‘ port,” 
but some time or other, if we are to shoot at all, it has to be 
brought to the ‘‘ ready,” to the “ present,” and to the “ fire”; so 
that the correct method of carrying a gun in the field is seen to 
be not so much that way in which it is safest when no game is 
a-foot or a-wing, but that way in which we may with greatest 
safety to our neighbours change the “carry” to the ‘‘ready,” 
the ‘‘ present,” and the ‘ fire.”” It is not only necessary to carry 
the gun, but also to fire it in such a way as not to endanger 
human life. 

This is the aspect of the matter that so many of the writers 
have overlooked. They have advocated modes of carrying, of 
which the ‘port’ is only an extreme instance ; modes almost 
equally inconvenient ; modes that are almost as ill-suited for 
quick firing at a bird rising far out ; modes, in fact, almost as 
dangerous in the complicated process of bringing the gun to the 
shoulder from a position so unpromising. Whatever the position 
may be in which the gun is pointing before the bird gets up, that 
position is essentially a bad and dangerous one if it entails a 
hurried snatching down and hurried pointing when the bird rises. 
It is for this reason that we do not very much like to see a young 
shot with his gun held over his shoulder. It is a safe position as 
it is, but when it comes to lowering the gun quickly, and firing 
at a bird that would soon be out of shot, the process is com- 
plicated—the gun has a long way to come, the hand is not very 
near the trigger guard, and has to search for it hurriedly; in a 
word, opportunity is given for accident. Far safer do we regard 
him who carries his gun pointing downwards, though it be nearer 
our own toes; or, again, held upwards, with the left hand well 
above the right, or even resting in the crook of the right arm. 
All these are positions from which the gun may quick'y and easily 
be brought to the shoulder on due occasion. 

But, of course, the great mistake is to lay down a hard and 
fast general rule and say “in this way, and in no other, should 
a gun be carried.” A gun cannot be kept throughout the*piece 
in the position in which it is ‘‘ carried,” and there are many ways 
of carrying it, any one of which is safe in the hands of a “ safe” 
shot. This quality of ‘‘safeness’’ lies far more in the mental 
attitude of the gunner than in the position of the gun, so that a 
safe shot is virtually a careful shot. Of course, there is this of a 
hard and fast nature to be admitted—that the gun should never 
be pointed, whether at the “carry” or at the ‘ ready,” in the 
direction of any human being. Further than this it is not easy 
to be didactic. The gun should be carried in such a way as to 
be ready for quick use, though even this rule is liable to modifica- 
tion, and a long day’s tramp, where birds are scarce, will justify 
the carrying of the gun in many various manners to relieve the 
weary muscles; all which modes are, with a safe shot, safe, with 
a dangerous shot, dangerous. 

This is really the kernel of the matter—of the nut at which 
so many crackers have set themselves, to little purpose—the 
careful shot will be safe, however (in reason, be it said) he carry 
his gun; the careless shot dangerous, no matter ac what angle 
his gun be pointed. A further error into which many corre- 
spondents have iallen is to write of the young and inexperienced 
shot as if he were constantly the dangerous one. Youth and 
inexperience may always be rebuked and made to do better, and, 
as a rule, caution will have been so assiduously instilled into the 
mind of the young gunner that he will often refrain from firing a 
shot that greater experience might have shown him to be 
absolutely safe. The most dangerous shots are sometimes those 
whom long handling of a gun has made careless, breeding that 
contempt that is the child of familiarity ; and, moreover, such an 
experienced shot it is difficult to rebuke, impossible often to 
teach. The most signal instance, in the writer’s experience, of 
danger in the manner of carrying a gun is exhibited by a grey 
old keeper who has carried a gun all his life, and has providentially 
failed to slay his man, his mode of carriage being to lay the gun 
across the crook of his left arm, while his right hand plays about 
the trigger guard, at an absolutely horizontal level, and in such 
a direction that it menaces the life of the man walking in line on 
his left. And yet this is precisely the stamp of man to whom 
one would most confidingly entrust the teaching of the young 
idea ‘‘ how to shoot.’’ He is such a dear old man, so venerable 
withal, that one feels one would infinitely rather be shot by him 
than wound his feelings by intimating how much more pleasant 
it would be if his gun could be carried otherwise. 

Certain obvious rules there are, apparent to the very 
simplest intelligence, as to the manner in which the gun should 
not be carried; but they, and all the rest that can be invented, 
are to be summed up in the one maxim that the gun should be 
carried, and should be used, with care. 
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HOUGH che Queen has not yet gone to Cimiez, from which 
she returned last year looking six years younger than 
when she started, it is clear that the season in the Riviera, 

already in full swing, is going to be more Drilliant than ever. 
Lord and Lady Sussex, that is to say the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, the Crown Prince and Princess of Roumania, the 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia, Mr. H. McCalmont, and Sir J. 
Blundell Maple are all there. The Duke of Cambridge has just 
left, going further to the South, but Princess Louise of Saxe- 
Coburg has taken the Villa Paradiso. Altogether it is a great 
season, and, as an incident in it, we are glad to note that a 
young Cambridge man, hailing from Jesus College, has carried 
away all the honours in pigeon shooting. 

It is good news that Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane has 
postponed his retirement, for from him the many persons who 
had occasion to make enquiries at the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office always received courtesy and consideration. Tor no less 
than forty years he has held an office, and, although a rare com- 
bination of delicacy and firmness was indispensable to the due 
execution of his duty, no man or woman has ever been heard to 
grumble or complain of him. He had earned his rest, and there 
is no doubt that a few years of quiet at his country house 
would be very welcome to him, especially after the great 
exertions on his part which were called for by last year’s Jubilee. 
But Lord Lathom, it appears, will be abroad during a great 
part of the coming season, and with Lord Lathom absent, the 
Court could ill spare Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane. 

The death of Lord Sackville Cecil, Lord Salisbury’s half- 
brother, serves to call attention to the scientific tastes of the 
Cecil family. The Prime Minister, reared in an atmosphere of 
politics, the inmate of an historical house which can hardly be 
matched in England for the beauty of its surroundings, is of 
course a statesman; but he is also a hard-working and highly- 
accomplished chemist. His half-brother, who was but fifty years 
of age when he died on Saturday, was remarkable even in his 
undergraduate days at Cambridge for mechanical taste and 
ability. He went through all the drudgery of apprenticeship 
on the Great Northern Railway, and was for two years Assistant 
General Manager of the Great Eastern line. Later he became 
General Manager of the Metropolitan Railway ; but his chict 
interest lay in matters electrical, and his face will be missed at 
many a board meeting of important cable companies. 

It was in 1883 that Mr. lrederic Harrison wrote of the 
Tower of London in the Times :—* Assuredly it stands at the 
head of all buildings of its order in the world. It is the most 
perfect extant example of a feudal castle of the first class used 
as a fortress by the same dynasty, and as a seat of the same 
Government since the time of the Crusades. It is in fact the 
civil building in the world which can show the longest history.” 
On Saturday last that stern and beautiful building was the 
scene of the early part of the funeral of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Frederick Middleton, long the Keeper of the Crown Jewels, which 
are always preserved in the Tower. On the same day, by a 
strange coincidence of fate, the Tower lost a very old friend and 
guardian in its Constable, General Sir Daniel Lysons. 

Now the exploits of Daniel Lysons and all that he did, 
from the day when he became an ensign in the 1st Royal Regi- 
ment, to the day that he died full of years—for he was born in 
the year after Waterloo—and of honours—for he was brave and 
resourceful above the common measure of men—-have been duly 
recorded. He served through the Canadian rebellion of 1834 to 
1839, he behaved with characteristic chivalry at the wreck of the 
transport ‘‘ Premier,” he fought at Alma, at Inkerman, and at 
Balaclava. He was present throughout the siege of Sebastopol, 
he led the attack upon the Redan on June 18th, and he was 
severely wounded when it was stormed. Kinglake, who knew 
the meaning of heroism, named him as a hero. Daring in the 
extreme, careless of danger, full of high spirits and merriment, 
irrepressible, exuberant, and full of resource, he was an example 
of the very best class of British officer. Not without reason 
did his associates and friends call him ‘“ Dodgy Dan,” and so 
calling him they loved him. 

He has left his memorial in books which, if they are not 
of the highest order from the critical point of view, have the 
merit of showing the man as he lived and moved. The best 
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known of them, perhaps, is ‘The Crimean War from First to 
Last ”; that which shows us the character of the man most inti- 
mately is ‘‘ Early Reminiscences,” published a year or two ago. 
There we find him leughing as blithely as a boy at his brother 
who managed to bring Caractacus into the family tree, travelling 
on the Continent in a dormzuse with his parents, and always 
ready for fun. As a schoolboy he rescued two boys from 
drowning in the Severn, not at all a river to be trifled with. 
Then he was very soon in Canada with his regiment, and here he 
took the ordinary routine of regimental life and his share of 
hard fighting, cheerily, and as it came to him. Of sport in the 
North-West, of hunting the moose in the snow, he saw much, and 
he enjoyed all that he saw. Also he gives a most amusing 
account of the manner in which, by good-humoured diplomacy, 
he patched up a quarrel between husband and wife and prevented 
a duel. . 

But the greatest exploit in the adventurous life of Daniel 
Lysons took place in connection with the wreck of the transport 
‘Premier.’ Then he, with the first mate and three sailors, 
volunteered to row ashore with a line asa forlorn-hope. The boat 
which bore them was buried in the seething breakers; four 
times was he washed back by the return wave before he reached 
the land; and then, when the troops and crew were at length 
saved, Lysons was the man chosen to go 300 miles to Quebec 
with despatches. Proud, indeed, must he have been of the final 
words of the district order issued by Major-General Sir James 
Hope :—* The Major-General requests that Major Bennett, who 
commanded the wing on this occasion with such ability and 
credit to himself, will enter the name of every officer and non- 
commissioned officer present, and will record the journey of 300 
miles performed with such perseverance by Lieutenant Lysons.” 





Ecclesiastical cases are rarely amusing, but here is an 
exception. The churchwardens of Shenstone lately promoted a 
suit to compel the lay rector to repair the chancel. That is 
quite dull. The chancellor, who is reported to have been as deaf 
as a post, decided against them. That is quite common-place. 
The churchwardens appealed, but took no further steps, so the lay 
rector applied that the appeal might be dismissed. Nothing out 
ef the way:so far. But behold, when the application came on for 
argument, Lord Penzance would not attend, though his judgment, 
ready to be read, was in the hands of a surrogate. So appellants’ 
counsel declared, wittily enough, that “ judgment had been given 
in the court below by a court that could not hear, and in the 
Court of Arches by one who would not hear.” This story comes 
from the Yorkshive Post. It is worthy of more than a county 
circulation, 


The death of Sir Windham Anstruther was not unexpected, 
for it was reported at the meeting of the Altcar Club, of which 
he had long been a member, that his condition was exceedingly 
critical. Scottish coursers owe much to the patronage of the 
deceased gentleman, and there is not the least doubt that for 
years his allegiance to the sport had been a heavy drain on his 
resources. His enthusiasm knew no bounds, and but for Sir 
Windham Anstruther the Carmichael meeting, of which mention 
was made in a recent issue of Country Lire, would not have so 
long retained its prestige. It is, of course, but natural that the 
forthcoming spring meetings, so looked forward to by Border 
followers of the leash, will now be abandoned. The late Sir 
Windham Anstruther never won the Waterloo Cup, although he 
scored innumerable successes at his home meeting, and also at 
Altcar and Lytham. His best dog was, undoubtedly, Arithmos, 
who, after dividing the Border Union Stakes at Longtown, was 
very unlucky in subsequent trials at Altcar. He cut his feet so 
badly in a course with Glenogle that he was unfit to be trained 
for the Waterloo Cup won by Burnaby. He was pulled out 
several times afterwards, but never showed a glimpse of his 
Netherby form. By the death of Sir Windham Anstruther a 
Waterloo nomination becomes void. 


Mr. Ik. Somers Lewis, in connection with the article on 
‘English Vineyards” published on January 15th, writes to 
complain of the statement therein made that the juice of the grape 
is tampered with to suit English tastes before champagne is 
exported to England. He admits that it is “ liqueured,” not 
“tampered with,” in the case of ‘Extra Dry” wines to the 
extent of half per cent., and in the case of ‘‘ Dry” wines to the 
extent of one per cent. The distinction strikes us as being 
rather fine. But, says Mr. Somers Lewis, more liqueur still is 
added to suit the French taste for sweet wine, and that may be so. 
We confess to have always heard that champagne was consider- 
ably fortified for the English market ; but the main point of our 
original observation remains untouched. If, as we have heard 
on good authority, the Bute champagne errs occasionally on the 
side of excessive sweetness, it is surely unwise to add saccharine 
matter to it. 
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Although the high average secured at Lord Rothschild’s 
sale a month ago has not been maintained, breeders of Shire 
horses have since received further proof that well-bred and 
promising stock will evoke keen competition and realise most 
satisfactory prices at public auctions. The second important 
sale of the year was at Nailstone, Nuneaton, where the stud of 
the late Mr. J. A. Barrs, one of the most successful breeders of 
the day, was dispersed. In the aggregate, £8,648 17s. was 
realised for the sixty-one animals, an average of a little over 
£141. <A few days afterwards, however, Mr. P. A. Muntz, M.P., 
had a more satisfactory sale, for his forty-six animals averaged 
over £166, considerably less than Lord Rothschild’s record, but 
very gratifying to the owner of the famous Dunsmore Stud and 
his manager, Mr. T. Ewart. A week hence, the Prince of 
Wales’s sale at Wolferton will, no doubt, attract considerable 
attention, for over fifty high-class animals are scheduled. Brood 
mares and two year old fillies are the big lots, but among the 
three year olds is Sea Breeze, winner of firsts at the Royal, Bath 
and West, Peterborough, Essex, and Yorkshire shows _ last 
summer. She is considered the plum of the sale, and will, no 
doubt, realise a high figure. Preceding the sale, H.R.H. will 
preside at the luncheon, and will also entertain a large house 
party for the occasion. 


The price of wheat has been slowly hardening for some 
weeks past, and farmers seem to be within measurable distance 
of selling 18st. red wheat once more at 40s. a quarter. The only 
drawback to this is the fact that this rise is due more to Mr. 
Leiter of Chicago than to a natural and spontaneous demand 
for our chief cereal. This gentleman has succeeded in cornering 
all the wheat in the United States, and it would, perhaps, be as 
well if holders of wheat in the United Kingdom were to take 
advantage of this to get out of their grain as quickly as possible, 
for these corners have an unpleasant habit of collapsing very 
suddenly sometimes. Still, it may be that low prices have 
touched bottom, and that wheat growers are likely to receive 
more remunerative prices. The largely-increased production of 
gold points in this direction, as well as the fact that wheat 
growing has been given up on all soils which are not adapted for 
its production. Critics of the English farmer (and every tinker 
and tailor in the country deems himself qualified to occupy this 
position) are apt to forget that Great Britain produces far more 
bushels per acre than any other country. Any rise in price must 
be of great benefit, not only to the British farmer, but to the 
country asa whole ; for say what we will, the fact of our having 
to go abroad every year for two-thirds of our breadstuff is a 
source of danger to the State. 


A fact that strikes us as curious at first sight is that lambs 
are later than usual—speaking in a general way and of the 
country generally—in this exceptionally mild season. Rather we 
would have looked for their earlier coming, as the skylark’s song 
and the blue tit’s note have come to us unusually early, with the 
catkin on the hazel and the leaf on the honeysuckle. But it has 
not been so. On the average it would seem that lambs are from 
two to three weeks later than the normal date, and in some parts 
are even further behindhand. 


It will be rather interesting to see in the coming spring the 
effect on insect life of the abnormally mild winter weather that — 
so far at least—we have enjoyed this season. In most cases the 
insect life survives, in an arrested condition, all through the 
winter months, may be in a state of hibernation, as with wasps 
and bees, or may be, again, in an intermediate stage, as in the 
chrysalis stage of some lepidoptera. In general it is not the 
mildest winter or the earliest spring that is most favourable to 
these insect populations. Like the flora, their premature efforts 
are apt to be nipped in the bud. Bees are tempted from their 
hives by a gleam of sunshine, a cloud passes over the sun’s face, 
the temperature instantly falls many degrees, with the result that 
the too enterprising insects find their muscles benumbed, and fail 
ever to reach home. This is the history of many a bee’s life lost, 
and it is the sort of history that is made in nuld winters rather 
than in severe ones. In a measure the same is true of wasps. 
When the still imperfect queen has left her winter hiding-place 
too early, she may often suffer death by cold or by violence 
happening to her while ina benumbed state, before she can find 
her way to another safe coign of refuge. The chrysalides buried 
in the ground have not this temptation to come out into the rays 
of an untimely warm sun, but even they are far safer when the 
ground is frost-bound, so that ants, and worms, and beetles, 
and moles, and birds cannot work in it, than when it is soft and 
penetrable. For all these reasons, and for many others, we 
ought not to expect a great abundance of insect life as an effect 
of our mild winter; and of wasps, at all events, there was such a 
blessed lack in the past summer, that one hardly knows where 
the breeding stock, under the most favourable conditions, would 
coine from. 
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This is the time of year, especially in so mild a season, 
when it behoves all bee-keepers to be very careful of their charges. 
No temptation is more deadly to bee life in general than that of 
coming out when the gleams froin the low sun shine into the hive 
door. Especially is the bee—not so wise or unerring in her 
instinct as some fabulists would have us believe—liable to be 
befooled by the glint of the sun off the snow. It sounds almost 
absurd to talk of snow this winter, but still one knows not what 
the so-called spring months may have in store for us; and if, in 
the earliest gleams of spring, the bee sees the bright light coming 
up off the snow through the hive door, she says to herself, 
‘*Goodness me, there is the summer sun. I must go out and get 
honey.” So out she goes, but only gets a fatal chill, in nine 
cases out of ten never returning to the hive. So the elaborate 
bee-keeper will make the entrance to his hives very tortuous, 
after such a warm winter as this, knowing that the bees will be 
especially lively and liable to temptation by any stray beams of 
sun that penetrate to them; and he who is less elaborate, but no 
less wise, will darken the entrance by some more rough and 
ready devices. The devices are many and simple enough. It 
only needs to exclude the premature light. 


Science may go too far. According to a recent telegram 
from New York, a professor, of diabolical ingenuity and of 
Columbia University, can take the heads of pupz of one kind of 
insect and graft them on to the bodies of other kinds of insects. 
This is unbearable. There are already far too many kinds of 
insects, particularly of the biting kind. ‘The professor’s 
discovery, it is thought, may open up a new field of scientific 
exploration in the grafting of the higher forms of animal life.” 
However, we pin our faith to the spinal cord, anJ trust to it to 
check experiments on the human frame. 


From South Australia arrives a terrible account of the 
ravages of the Dingo, or wild dog. So extensive are the ravages 
of these creatures, the ugliest dogs in existence, in the sheep 
paddocks that it is said in sober earnest “ the whole country will 
soon be abandoned unless some efficient plan for coping with the 
evil be adopted.” Beside calamities of this kind, the raiding of 
a poultry yard by Reynard the fox is not worthy of mention. 
But the Gawler Ranges will not be abandoned yet. There are 
ways and means. Dingoes are not immortal, and in old times 
when the sheep were folded every nigh: the sheepdogs gave a 
very good account of the Dingoes. 





A farmer near Tuam, County Galway, made a_ curious 
capture of a fox lately. A young sheepdog which he had out 
with him gave chase to Reynard and closed with him several 
times, the fox and dog having a regular rough-and-tumble fight 
on each occasion. The farmer got up to them during one tussle, 
and knocking the fox over with, a stone, carried him home in 
triumph by the brush. The victim is now nearly all right again, 
and the captor intends presenting him to Mr. Lindsey-Fitzpatrick, 
for his merry pack, the South Mayo. It is rather an unusual 
thing for a dog to tackle a fox in the open, single-handed, but 
the collie has great pluck. 


The County Roscommon is a veritable ‘ plovers’ paradise,” 
and perhaps in no part of the three kingdoms would such flocks 
of both “ green” and “ golden’’ be seen as on the big grass 
plains of this county. This is particularly noticeable at Tulsk, 
where last season a Society for Protecting Plover was formed, 
many of the large landed proprietors joining it. Roscommon 
used to be the happy hunting ground of the plover-netters, 
but the operations of the newly-formed society have driven 
those worthies to seek ‘ fresh fields,” and the consequence is a 
very large increase in the number of the pretty and interesting 
varieties of the plover family. The lead taken by the sportsmen 
of Roscommon might be followed with very great advantage by 
many other districts where plover were at one time plentiful, but 
are now cqually scarce. 





The mild weather that bas favoured most sports, and hunting 
especially, has not been all to the advantage of the winter 
fisherman. His ‘coarse fish” of various kinds have “taken” 
fairly, but the pike, that great piece de resistance of the angler in 
winter, has been stirred to less voracious appetite than usual, in 
this mild weather. Thegrayling too—best substitute for the lively 
trout—has not cared to rise.much to fly, his sluggish nature 
requiring the tonic of a little frost. True, a 2glb. pike is reported 
caught in the Norfolk Broads, but good piking has not been 
general. In the North, where the salmon fishing has already 
begun, there seems to have been some little sport. Fish are 
reported plentiful, almost more plentiful than anglers, of whom 
{cw have laid their plans for beginning work so early. Generally 
this early spring fishing—if it is not premature to call it so—is 
cruelly cold work, and requires @s triflex of fortitude and Jaeger 
clothing; but no‘doubt if anglers could have foreseen the weather 
of the opening days they would have been on the river in force. 
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Blickling is a famous house alike for its history and its 

architecture. What was lacking in the hasty description 
of the place the pictures have made good. Our pleasant task 
was really to speak of its gardens, and the special character 
of them was in part disclosed. Giorious, truly, they are, and 
he who loves the fragrant delights of flower-land will find full 
content, for Blickling is fairest among the retreats of Norfolk, 
and has few rivals in the British Isles. We say to ourselves, as 
we walk through garden after garden, each representing a distinct 
phase of the gardener’s art, that an artist hand has planned 
them. 

One presiding idea dominates the whole—to make the 
house grow, as it were, out of its surroundings. It was a quaint 
idea expressed by old Sir Uvedale Price that, from the house 
outward, the garden should break gradually into the wilderness. 
Formal parterres were involved by the formality of architecture, 
but, a little withdrawn from the structure, landscape features 
might begin; and then, without, should lie the park in native 
wildness clad. Sir Charles Parry is said to have contemplated 
something of this kind at Trentham. If such a disposition has 
not been adopted at Blickling, there is, nevertheless, a very 
artistic selection of characters for the various parts of the 
surrounding land. Formality there is, but without exaggeration, 
and gives nowhere the impress of unplcasant artificiality. Above 
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all, we feel that the garden has been created by those who have 
loved it for its flowers. 

The illustrations reveal the happy association of house and 
garden spoken of in the last article. The wholly satisfying 
result has been achieved largely by the employment of those 
hardy flowers which were apt to be forgotten in the high time of 
“bedding out,” as scroll and pattern gardening was called. 
Lilies, hollyhocks, sunflowers, and a hundred others dear to the 
Nature-lover are seen richly grouped and massed at Blickling. 
Simplicity of arrangement and breadth of effect enhance the 
charm, and the shrubberies and trees are extremely valuable 
as a background and support to the colour pictures before 
us. While these features are chiefly to be observed, many 
will certainly find extreme pleasure in the picturesque effects 
developed from the configuration of the land, and_ the 
cut yews, quaint sphinxes, and remarkably beautiful urns 
which have been introduced to give point and character to 
the place. 

The principal flower garden, which is about an acre and 
a-half in extent, was begun by the late Marquis of Lothian and 
completed by his widow. It is in a sheltered situation, and great 
labour was expended upon its formation, the ground being 
excavated, and a terrace wall raised to surround it. The 
judicious lady who carried on the work is an ardent aumirer 
of hardy flowers, and her taste in the decorative use of 
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them never wavered in the times 
when formal bedding was at its height. 
The result is that the garden is filled 
with colour and fragrance, and that 
roses, pinks, carnations, lilies, bulbous 
flowers, and a host of other beautiful 
things bloom in rich profusion The 
design is bold and picturesque. The 
beds grouped about the basin are of 
simple shape, adapted to the massing 
of flowers, and, to afford contrast, there 
are extremely well-clipped hedges as a 
boundary, but the topiary character is 
scarcely developed. Then the ground 
rises, and a broad path has been formed 
up to the temple-like arbour at the top. 
The path is broken by flights of steps, 
and the classical features are the 
sphinxes and urns alluded to, with 
busts upon pedestals, seeming to give a 
quiet sequestered charm, as of learned 
leisure, to the whole place. On either 
side of the paths are the shrubberies, in 
which conifers, evergreens, and other 
trees form a setting of richest green to 
the glowing beds nearer the house. 

Before we leave this famous 
garden, let it be noted that grass is the 
invariable surrounding of the beds, and 
will always form an unrivalled frame- 
work for masses of flowers. It is 
impossible to enumerate the varieties 
of blooms to be seen here, but, in 
their respective seasons, we find holly- 
hocks; the glorious starworts, or 
Michaelmas daisies, as they are called ; 
gladiolus brenchylensis, being — the 
brilliant scarlet kind that sends up its strong glowing spikes 
in late summer; cannas, zinnias, coreopsis, dahlias, tuberous 
begonias, and many other perennials. 

In winter the beds are filled with evergreen shrubs, so that 
the flower garden has its changing interests at all seasons, and 
never presents that empty aspect so frequently seen when the 
time of flowers is over. Winter has, indeed, its sober attractions, 
for the foliage of evergreen shrubs, which is the chief note of the 
picture, is never so rich as then. Thuias and the welcome 
junipers are planted with excellent effect at Blickling, and, in 
association with them, the beautiful variegated maple (Acer 
negundo) in the form of low standards. This is a tree of great 
charm, but needing to be used with caution by reason of its 
pronounced leafage; here, indeed, looking splendid, with the 
scarlet lobelia beneath it. This lobelia is beautiful both in 
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leaf and flower-colouring, and adds much to the attractions 
of any garden in the early autumn where it is planted freely 
and boldly. 

The west front is very different. Here the lawn creeps 
up towards the sunken ditch of the moat and the house, of 
which the view is unobstructed, and thus presents itself with 
very imposing effect. Ivy clusters about the house and terraces, 
giving colour and character, but without hiding the structure. 
3ut wherever you go at Blickling you find variety, and 
flowers are universal. In one place you may chance upon 
a group of Galtonia (or Hyacinthus) candicans, supporting 
large snowdrop-like flowers on its tall stems. Then there 
are nodding narcissi and daffodils shooting up through the 
grass beneath the trees, and forming fragrant groups by the 
margin of the lake. This sheet of water is about a mile in length, 
and 4ooyds. wide at its broadest part. 
It takes the form of a crescent, sweep- 
ing round delightful parkland, and is 
margined by delicious foliage. The 
house forms a perfect picture when you 
look across the bosom of the lake, 
rippled by the evening breeze, to where 
the venerable structure stands amid 
its limes and elms, and you hear the 
clear note of the blackbird from the 
terrace, or the cuckoo in the distant 
trees. 

The sylvan scenery of the park is 
very beautiful. Walking by the lake 
you come to a number: of splendid 
limes, and may stroll further through 
sequestered glades, linger beneath the 
shade of noble oaks, both of the British 
and Levant varieties, and return to 
admire the great masses of rhododen- 
drons, which flourish in the kindly soil 
and hold a rich festival of flowers in the 
early summer. Some individual trees 
are of special interest. In one place 
there are a couple of magnificent 
Oriental planes, neighbouring one 
another, but sufficiently far apart to 
allow room enough for each. The 
branches of these hoary monsters are 
about 16yds. in length, ‘and, hanging 
with pendulous grace, have kissed the 
mother earth with such affection that 
some of them have taken new root 
therein, and, growing aloft once more, 
have added much to the mighty majesty 
of the parent tree. Then we are charmed 
“COUNTRY LIFE.* by a noble Scotch fir, on the south side, 
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which is about 15ft.in girth at 4ft. from the ground, and ahuge oak, 
with a girth of 14ft. and an umbrageous spread of 86ft. A silver 
fir, too, 120ft. in height and 16ft. in girth, claims attention, and 
we notice many fine beeches and birches. There are pollard limes 
of notable aspect, also, fringing the offices at the approach to 
the house, and, withdrawn from gaze at a distance from it, the 
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mausoleum of John, Earl of Buckinghamshire, inclosed by dark 
spruce firs ard gloomy sepulchral yews. But once again we 
turn, this time to the fruit garden, to observe how abundantly 
the trees and bushes are bearing their treasures of the golden 
time. And so, with fond memories of beautiful, historic Blickling, 
we bid farewell to its entrancing and inspiring scenes. 


PERGOLAS—-SUN SHELTERS 


~ , NE of the most effectual methods 
() of increasing the charm of a 
garden is by forming a pergola, 
which is a familiar object in Southern 
countries where a hotter sun shines 
than in our sea-girt isles, Even in our 
short summer we feel the need of such 
a pleasant walk as depicted in the 
illustration, a cool refreshing retreat 
from a hot July sun. This pergola is 
a delightful specimen of its kind, bold 
yet simple in design, and relieved of 
bareness by the growth of many 
climbers. 

Clothe the pergola with climbing 
plants in abundance, not a few kinds, 
but every vigorous and _ interesting 
form known—rose, jessamine, honey- 
suckle, clematis, the many splendid 
vines, winter sweet and others, each 
possessing distinct beauty, embracing 
the oaken supports, and running riot 
overhead. The sweet fragrance of a 
thousand flowers should perfume the 
shady walk in summer, and reveal the 
true beauty of climbers, unfortunately 
lost in the usual formal ways of plant- 
ing in gardens. The vines, for 
example, are seldom seen in English 
gardens grown for the sake of their 
graceful growth, but upon a strongly- 


built pergola the new Jananese Vitis — ’#oto. dy /*. Mason Good, A 


Coignetiz would be happy, and_ the 
many fine North American kinds would give a glorious colour picture in autumn 
days, while they would be graceful and pleasing throughout the summer months. 
In the richer Southern gardens pergolas are more elaborately constructed 
than is necessary in this land. In Italy the supports are often of brickwork, 
upon which the tyee stems rest, but the illustration shows a simpler structure, 
though as charming as the most fastidious could desire. We hope readers of 
CountrY LIFE who have not yet added a pergola to their gardens will think of 
this agreeable form of retreat in the hot drowsy summer days, when our gardens 
are more precious to us than at any other season of the year. Elaborate design 
and expensive decoration are out of place. Mr. Robinson gives sound advice 
upon the subject in his ‘* English Flower Garden” when he says: ‘*The form of 
the structure must be governed by circumstances and individual taste. A simple 
structure is the best ; the supports should be oak tree stems, about nine inches 
in diameter, with the bark on, let into the ground about two feet ; if on a bed of 
concrete the better. The posts must be connected and firmly secured to each 
other by long pieces of similar width and running along the sides, while the top 
may be formed of small pieces fixed transversely across the top. This will make 
a more firm and massive structure, and the simpler it is kept, the better it 
will look. On no account let the rustic carpenter begin to adorn it. with 
his fantastic branches, which he is so fond of doing.” We may add that this is 
a good time to commence the structure. 
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Devonshire, and Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire,” a volume edited by 

Mr. Vere Foster, and published by Messrs. Blackie, has been something 
very near akin to a disappointment. The puff preliminary was overdone. We 
were promised letters from the Prince Regent, Fox, Byron, Aberdeen, Gibbon, 
Sheridan, the Emperor Alexander, Canova, and others. We have got them, and 
the promise has been fulfilled to the letter ; but on the whole our curiosity has 
not keen tickled as we had hoped that it would be, and the conclusion forces 
itself upon the reader that this aristocratic gossip, characteristic of an era when 
there were no ‘“‘ Society ” papers, is a trifle common-place. The most interest- 
ing piece of information to be got from the book is that the famous portrait 
stolen from Messrs. Agnew’s some time ago was not, in all probability, that of 
the editor’s grandmother Elizabeth, but that of the more renowned Georgiana, 
who achieved everlasting fame by kissing the Butcher of Westminster. But 
there are none the less parts of Mr. Foster’s volume which fascinate ; and of these 
I single the correspondence with reference to the Court of the first Napoleon. 
Everything connected with the private life of that extraordinary being grips 
the attention. Of his public life enough and to spare has been written and read. 
If there be any misunderstanding as to any part of it, it arises solely from 
multip‘ication of writing. F ; 

One of the most important pieces of literary news is that Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling is going to South Africa. The matter is important, not merely 


* is the painful truth that ‘* The Two Duchesses: Georgiana, Duchess of 
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because Mr. Kipling is going, as other men have gone before, to a new and 
striking and entirely original Society, but because he is an accomplished literary 
artist and a consummate judge of human nature, who has studied that strange 
creature man in many lands. Very likely he may have no intention of writing, 
but one may be assured that, after having lived among the Boers and the 
Uitlanders for a while, he will most certainly write, because his genius will 
drive him. I, for one, am not ashamed to confess that, after much reading of 
books written by many men, no definite impression of the features of Transvaal 
Society has been left on my mind. Equally, when Mr. Kipling has written, one 
may rest in the confident hope of understanding the place and its people. The 
man who has compelled us to realise the British soldier, the Indian native, the 
jungle beast, and the Newfoundland cod-fisherman, will write with cenvincing 
truth on the South African Republic also, 

Whist is not literature; it is, indeed, the enemy of literature, since it 
tempts intelligent men to waste in hard work over the cards hours which, at 
the cost ef far less mental effort, might be devoted to enjoyable reading. 
None the less, ‘* Whist of the Future,” by Lieutenant-Colonel B. Lowsley, R.E. 
(Sonnenschein), is a book which I have read with a good deal of pleasure. 
Colonel Lowsley writes in a pleasant tone, and his main argument is clear. 
Many of us can remember the disfavour with which the American system of 
signalling between paftners, particularly the call for trumps, was received by the 
old stagers. It was not, men said, a sportsmanlike practice. Nevertheless, it 
has attained a great vogue. Colonel Lowsley comes to the rescue of the men of 
old time, and to that of the young men who cannot be at the trouble to follow 
elaborate and artificial signals, by attacking the whole system. It tells your 
enemies, he says in effect, as much as it tells your partner. He has some other 
theories of play also, which will shock the orthodox players of the day, and he 
writes so sensibly and logically that, without being an expert, I think it more 
than probable he is right. 

If any man had been asked to place an insoluble problem before a writer of 
short stories, he could not, if his tastes lay in the direction of sport, have set any 


’ nore difficult task than this. ‘* Write a story embodying the nobbling of the 


Derby favourite by entirely original and unheard of methods.” Yet a glance at 
the Stand Magazine for Fe! ruary shows that there is a woman, and a writer 
for the most part of girls’ stories, who has solved that problem before ever it was 
propounded. In ‘*The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings,” L. T. Meade and 
Robert Eustace show such ingenuity in ‘‘nobbling” Ajax as the cunning 
rascality of the Turf has never dreamed of. To let a few tsetse flies loose in the 
lhorse’s box is an inspiration. It is the cleverest idea that has been suggested 
for many a long day, and it is so abominally natural that, if the African tsetse 
will stand travelling, it is quite likely to be followed out in real life. The ediior 
of the Stand A/agazine is responsible for circulating a wickedly ingenious notion 
amongst an enormous number of persons. 

The life of Sir F. Lockwood is, it is announced, to be written by 
Mr. Augustine Birrell. Sir Frank’s humour, robust, gooJ-humoured and 
unselfish, was of a very different type to that of Mr. Birrell, which is finicking, 
studied and self-regarding. The former seemed always to be saying ‘‘ See what 
a deliciously funny man he is,” the latter writes as if he were for ever reflecting 
‘What a witty fellow I am! Will the world see it?” None the less they 
were friends, and the book, especially if it contains any of Sir Frank’s bold 
quill-pen drawings, full of the spirit of good-natured laughter, will be more 
than welcome. 

Mr. Stanley Weyman’s ‘‘Shrewsbury, a Romance” (Longmans), is announced 
for this week. When it comes I shall read it with interest in the hope of find- 
ing, perhaps, a new idea, and, most likely, ‘local colour.” For Mr. Weyman 
has lived for some years now in the picturesque vicinity of Ruthin, which is not 
far from Shrewsbury. And the beauty of the scenery in the Vale of Clwyd is 
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not more striking than the romantic character of the historical traditions which 
are rife in Denbighshire and in the adjoining English county of Shropshire. 

A volume of poems by ‘E. Nesbit,” entitled ‘Songs of Love and 
Empire ” (Constable) reached me so late last week that it may fairly be included 
in this week’s books. Fresh from reading her touching story in last week’s 
CountTRY Lirk, I took up the volume with interest and did not lay it down 
till the whole had been read. It is a charming book, and one which will 
commend itself particularly to lovers of the world of out of doors. Her natural 
images are beautiful. What can be better than 

** Like the sway of the silver birch in the breeze of dawn 
Is her dainty way ; 
Like the gray of a twilight sky or a starlit lawn 
Are her eyes of gray.” 
Some of the poems I have seen in print before ; but they are more than grateful 
in a bound volume. 

I find myself in error, and in very good company, with regard to the sex 
of * A Son of the Marshes.” That author is not a lady, but of the sterner sex, 
and is not bringing out a book on Hawaii. The confusion has arisen, in my 
mind and that of others, from the nature of the business arrangements of the 
author, 


so0ks to order from the library : 
** My Life in Two Hemispheres.” Sir C. G. Duffy. (Unwin.) 
‘* The Autobiography of Arthur Young.” M. B. Edwards. (Smith, Elder.) 
‘A Chapter of Accidents.” Mr. Hugh Fraser. (Macmillan. ) 
‘* The Tragedy of the Korosko.” A, Conan Doyle. (Smith, Elder.) 
** Life of John Nicholson.” Captain L. Trotter. (Murray. ) 
LOOKER-ON, 
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CYCLING NOTES. 

ADY cyclists will appreciate the fine sense of gallantry which dictated a 
| recent deliverance at a meeting of the Norfolk County Council. A Mr. 
Rix was discussing the hedge clippings’ question, and expressed himsell 
as follows :—** This was a bit of bicycle business, he thought, to accommodate 
those ladies who rode about the country across these machines ata fearful rate ; 
they had to keep everything clean and neat, so that there was no danger to these 
individuals. If they were to do this it would cost money, and, if they were to 
go to this extra expense, why did not the Council begin to legislate about making 
them pay a tax upon bicycles? But why was not this thing named before bicycles 
were brought in? Sheep and cattle had been lamed by thorns, but it was not 
till bicycles were introduced that they had to keep the roads clear of them, He 
knew a man was better than an ox, buf these were women, generally speaking.” 
The speaker added, with evident reluctance, ‘*and he supposed they were better 
too.” Continuing his extraordinary diatribe, he said, ‘* But Ze wished the who-e 
of their bicycles were punctured—everyone of them, = MWhere was thetr modesty ? 
He hoped the day would come when ladies would be ashamed to be seen on 
these machines.” Possibly Mr. Rix may find some sympathisers to share his 
aspirations, but of one thing he may be assured—that their realisation is as 

unattainable as Neptune is remote from the sun. 

When is a footpath not a footpath? Provided there is no kerb, can it be 
said to be unlawful to ride upon the extreme edge of the road when the latter is 
uniformly level? These questions are suggested by two recent prosecutions, 
which resulted in diametrically opposite decisions. At the Warrington Police 
Court, a few days ago, a cyclist was summoned for riding on the footpath near 
that town. He denied the offence, and declared that the road did not possess a 
footpath, and the constable who summoned him admitted to the bench that there 
was no kerb, Thereupon the magistrates unanimously dismissed the case, being 
advised that, in the meaning of the law, ‘a footpath could not be a footpath 
without a kerbstone.” 

So far, good; but at Chester, three days later, a market gardener was 
sammoned for a similar offence. One of the magistrates inquired if there was a 
kerb to the footpath, and was informed that there was no stone kerb, ‘* Had it 
a grass kerb?” the bench further enquired. The clerk, however, thought it 
made no difference so long as the footpath was well defined, thoughhe admitted 
that it was a point of law. Acting on his advice, the bench fined the defendant 
6d., and 4s. 6d. costs—another instance, by the way, of an illegal exaction of 
costs when the fine is below §s. Such cases are far too common. The question 
of what constitutes a ‘* well-defined ” footpath is an interesting one. A difference 
in level, of course, is obvious enough, whether a stone kerb exists or not ; in 
fact, I could name some footpaths which, though minus a stone edge, yet stand 
much higher, and therefore more inarkedly apart from the road, than the ordinary 
street pavement. But there are innumerable footpaths up and down the country 
which are on the same level as the road, the only line of demarkation being a 
grass border. This often becomes worn away, and it is a moot point whether a 
rider could be legally fined for riding inside a line which could be imagined, but 
not seen. 

For one cyclist to be the unwitting cause of the death of another, and that 
one his own brother, is an event as rare as it is lamentable. Yet the facts 
adduced at a coroner’s inquest on Friday last at West Ham disclosed a 
possibility which might occur to any night rider without the exercise of extreme 
caution. It appeared that two brothers set out for a midnight ride. The lamp 
of one of them went wrong, and he had to stay behind for a time to set it right, 
after which he started after his companion at a good pace, to make up the lost 
ground. He caught up to his brother just as the latter was in the act of turning 
his machine half round to see if the other was coming, and a serious collision 
was the result, both, of course, coming with a crash to the ground. — After they 
had scrambled up, the man who was run into said: ‘I have given my head a 
nasty bang, but I don’t think it is dangerous.” It proved otherwise, however, 
for he died the next day. A more regrettable accident could scarcely be con- 
ceived, and it is little use to moralise after the event, save to point out the risk 
inctrfed, by turning in one’s track, either in the daytime or at night. If close 
up, the rear man could not divine in time the intention of the rider in front, even 
in the full light of day ; what chance, then, is there under cover of the night ? 

There seems to be a future for some form of pump attachment which will 
allow the ground to be utilised as a means of gaining greater power, and relieve 
the arms of the considerable strain which the inflation of a tyre involves. 
Several of .these articles are now available; as they are not inordinately 
heavy, and simplify the pumping operation, they should command a sale. The 
simplest, perhaps, is one that was on view at the late National Cycle Show. — It 
was called the Goodwin, and was capable of being clipped to the inflator so as to 
form a circular extension, which could be rested on the ground and leave the 
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pump free to work above. In 2nother type which has since come into the field, 


the Wanklyn, a triangular support is formed for the pump by the employment of 


sheet steel and wire. The steel forms the base and one side of an isosceles 
triangle, and the wire the remaining side. At the apex is a small projection on 
which the inflator rests, and the triangle forms a stirrup for the foot to steady the 
arrangement. The chief advantage of this device is that it is collapsible, and as 
it only measures six inches, it may be stowed away in a tool-bag of fair capacity. 

The case—lately mentioned in this column—in which a Cumberland farmer 
was prosecuted and fined for leaving thorns on the highway at Caldbeck, has 
been followed by another further North. At the Haddington Justice of the 
Peace Court, the other day, three men were summoned for this offence, and were 
severally fined half-a-crown, It is becoming clearly defined that thorns constitute 
an obstruction ; and in those districts in which the fact is not acknowledged, it 
behoves cyclists resident in the locality to impress their views upon the 
authorities and further the good efforts already made in this direction, and with 
such a large measure of success, by the Cyclists’ Touring Club, whose hedge- 
cutting circular was a veritable master stroke, and one of the best things that has 
been done for cyclists in recent years. 





laden Yaar 


R. IV. Thomas, MR. AND MRS. COSMO BONSOR. 41, Cheapside. 


Mr. H. Cosmo Bonsor, M.P., is one of the best-known men in the 
cycling world. !e was the first president of the New Wimbledon Cycling Club, 
formed in 1892, and has continued to hold that office ever since. No doubt 
much of the success of the club is due to the energy and kindly nature of its 
president. His house is Kingswood Warren, Epsom, and with the aid of Lord 
Rathmore and other influential residents in that neighbourhood, which is admir- 
ably adapted for cycling, he has left no stone unturned to further the interests-of 
the club. Associated with the name of the club is the annual athletic meeting, 
at which the entries are very large, those of 1895 having been over 500. 

THE PILGRIM. 


- rr ~ -prm 
ON THE GREEN. 

TTRHE golfing chronicles of the last year or two have been very full of the 
doings of James Braid, and he has begun the new year uncommonly 
well by a record performance on the Epping Forest green. The Epping 

Forest is a really difficult course, one that tests a player’s mastery of every 

stroke, and the score of 75, at which Braid lately holed it, is a remarkable one. 

At present, attempting a forecast on the chances of the championship—-a 

proceeding of extravagant rashness-—-one would be inclined to say that Braid, 

Park, and Vardon were the most likely men. Park has been doing wonders at 

North Berwick, and whenever he is seen in public Vardon is doing good work. 

The resident North Berwick player, Bernard Sayers, is not right at present. It 

is reported that he is suffering from ‘‘ golf elbow,” a piece of news that will be 

of some comfort to those of his fellow-sufferers who may have been told that 

‘‘golf elbow” is the result of unskilful hitting, for this has been freely said. 

Another eminent golfer who is not on the active list—indeed, seriously ill, from 

what one hears—is Dr. Travers Allan, the amateur champion. So indisposed 

is he that even with the best possible recovery he can scarcely be in his full 

force by the spring and the time of the championship. ‘‘ Golf elbow” takes a 

long while mending, too, but it is to be hoped that long before the champion- 

ship time Sayers will have those elbow muscles right again, and be playing his 
strong, steady, and painstaking game. 

The golfing season seems to have set in very fully at Pau, where Mr. 
Boreel and Lloyd (the profess‘onal) have |een beating Mr. Blackwell and Mr. 
Charles Hutchings. Shortly the annual match against Biarritz will be decided, 
and should Pau win Lord Kilmaine’s cup for this, the third successive year, it 
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will Lecome the property of the older club. The club at Pau is indeed of very 
respectable antiquity, third on the list, we believe, of clubs south of the Tweed. 
Blackheath has the oldest records of any golf club in the world. Then come 
many a Scottish club, and after these North Country clubs comes the far-off 
club of Calcut‘a. Third is the club that has its house on the Plain of Billéres, 
beside Pau. The Biarritz course, we understand, has | een altered severely 
since last year, the ‘‘ chasm ” side of the green being lost, and new holes made, 
in compensation, on that low ground that lies below the cliffs beyond the old 
fourteenth hole. 

A competition on the An erican tournament plan, which has been in progress 
for some time—as such tournaments are likely to be—on the course of the 
Bowdon Golf Club, has ended in the victory of Mr. H. Holden. In order to 
reduce the great number of games that would have been necessary had each of 
the fifteen competitors had to meet every other, the entry list was divided 
approximately into two halves—into eight and seven. Of the seven, Mr. Holden 
and Mr. Withington won an equal number of matches, and among the eight were 
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Sporting Life. 


S a matter of real, honest fact, there is no more reason why 


, 


plays of the genus of ‘Sporting Life’ should receive 

comment at the hands of the dramatic critics of the 
Press than that the weekly novelettes should be analysed by the 
book reviewers; the former bear exactly the same relation to 
the drama as the latter to literature, In this statement there is 
not the slightest disrespect to the clever gentlemen who write 
either; it is simply a statement of a fact of which they are 
as cognisant as anyone. Both are written, and written very 
successfully, for a certain market. But it remains that the 
novelettes are not reviewed and the plays are. So, while one 
holds the opinion that it displays an indifference to perspective 
to devote attention to works that have no significance in relation 
to the subject of the drama as a whole, one finds that custom, 
as ever, overrides logic, and—well, here is a ‘ notice” of 
‘¢ Sporting Life.” 

Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Seymour Hicks undertook a 
commercial task in fashioning ‘‘ Sporting Life”’ for the stage, 
and to them is due exactly that meed of praise that is given to 
the successful man in any branch of business. It would be 
unfair to two skilful authors to judge them by any other standard, 
for then it would be necessary to be harsh. But by this 
standard they are released from any obligation to art, and so 
they escape the censures due to those who offend against every 
artistic canon. More, they may be commended for accomplish- 
ing their lowly task in so financially successful a manner, for 
finance is the only thing that has to be consulted in such a case. 

Melodrama,as given at the Adelphiand Drury Lane Theatres, 
has vastly improved in recent years, and it is worthy of note 
that Mr. Hicks has successfully written for the former house 
and Mr. Raleigh for the latter, which goes to prove that the 
limitations of ‘Sporting Life’”’ are not their limitations, but 
the limitations of provincial melodramatic audiences, to which the 
piece is primarily addressed. The Adelphi has developed melo. 
drama on the lines of literary merit and sweet reasonableness ; 
Drury Lane on those of spectacle, panorama, lightness. Each 
has emancipated itself from bathos, rhodomontade, high falutin’, 
impossible virtue, and vice. Gradually, by degrees, they are 
softening the crudity and brightness of their colours, mellowing 
their tints till they are within measurable distance of matching 
the life-like pictures in the gallery of contemporary drama. 

But “ provincial’ melodrama has stood stock still. It is as 
ridiculous now as in the days when it was born. When one 
visits the suburban theatres one despairs at the rapturous 
applause that greets the absurd heroics and the idiotic ‘‘ humour” 
that are ladled out regardless of sense or reason. Can it be 
possible, one asks, that this mass will ever be permeated with 
the natural and the artistic? And then a wonderful thing 
happens. At the same house, apparently the same audience 
gives intelligent and sympathetic interest to Robertson, Grundy, 
Pinero, Carton. What can explain this extraordinary diversity ? 
Such an open-mindedness, many-sidedness, has in it the possi- 
bilities of much; but even good qualities can be carried to 
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three on an equality, Mr. Gillett, Mr. Occleston, and Mr. Ransome. Each 
section had to return a winner, and in playing off, Mr. Holden proved the 
champion of the seven, and Mr. Gillett of the eight. The final match for the 
prize of the tournament was won by Mr. Holden, who, with plus four, beat Mr. 
Gillett, who had one stroke allowed, by three up and two to play. Twenty-four 
entered for a second-class tournament, under similar conditions, the entry list 
being divided into three sections this time ; and the result of th’s second-class 
competition was a victory by Mr. W. Rycroft, other winners in their own sections 
being Mr. Duncan and Mr. Brancker. The competitions were for prizes given 
hy Dr. Duggan and Mr. W. A. Thomas. 

Playing on the St. Nicholas course at Prestwick, J. Kinnell, whom the St. 
Nicholas Club imported from Leven, has lately beaten, by a stroke, his own 
previous record of 72. His opponent was the Reverend W. Russell, and his 
score was made up of thirty-five strokes out, and thirty-six home. We may put 
him, w'th Park, Braid, and Vardon, among the most formidable of the many 
formidable ones in the Spring Championship. 









Hudson kigars 


Photo. by A. Ellis, MRS, RALEIGH. Upper Baker Street: 
excess. It would be better to prove to theatrical managers that 
the time has gone by for the melodramatic “ freak.” 

All this bears upon our subject, “‘ Sporting Life,” which is a 
‘‘ provincial” melodrama, though it is being presented at a 
theatre in the West End of London. The faults of the one are 
the faults of the other, the strictures necessary to one are 
necessary to the other. It is not needful to tell the story of 
accentuated wickedness, marvellous virtue, extraordinary coinci- 
dences, hackneyed incidents, sensational situations dragged in 
without bearing upon the main theme—if there is a main theme 
—of the plot. ,There is a total absence of reality about the 
whole thing—characters, events, the effect of one upon the 
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other. There is a tawdry realism that is directly opposite to 
reality, there are some cheaply smart lines, but there is no 
shadow of literary grace or style. So let it rest. The authors, 
as has been shown, are capable of infinitely better work ; they 
have ‘* written down”’ in order to tickle the groundlings, and 
they have most thoroughly carried through that which they set 
out to do. 

The acting of the piece is very much better than there is 
any necessity for. Mr. Leonard Boyne and Mrs. Cecil Raleigh, 
mastering their environment, give some degree of nature and 
reality to the puppets they impersonate. Mr. Boyne, in happier 
circumstances, is one of the easiest, most restrained and human 
actors on the stage; he is obliged to rant and fume in his present 
position, but one shudders to think what the effect would be in 
less enlightened hands. To have seen Mr. Boyne in “ Caste,” 
and to see him now, is to have observed him from the opposite 
poles; he isa great actor. Mrs. Raleigh, as the evil spirit of the 
play, gives a dramatic intensity to the part that at times really 
robs it of its exaggeration and its banality. There is a quiet 
venom in her that is truly feminine and convincing. Here, too, 
we have a fine artist, one who grips and moves you. Th¢ other 
characters are in capable hands, sometimes very capable, but 
there is no nee] to specify them. 13 45. 
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Irving came as a surprise to all but their personal friends, who were 
aware that the appearance of the young actress at the Lyceum Theatre 
was not wholly due to her success in her small part in ‘‘ Secret Service” at the 
Adelphi, where she made, practically, her débu/ in London. — But, while the 
part of Euphrosine in ‘ Peter the Great ” was not suited to her personality, it 


To enzagement of the beautiful Miss Ethel Barrymore to Mr. Laurence 


yet provided her with an opportunity of showing us that we may expect charming 
and interesting work from her when the appropriate medium is provided. — It 
would be surprising if it were otherwise, if heredity counts for anything, for Miss 
Barrymore is descended from two celebrated theatrical families, the Barrymores 
an‘ the Drews, both of which are famous in America. Mr. Irving, the son of 
Sir Henry Irving, was originally intended for the diplomatic service, but found 
the paternal example too strong for him. He had already written one or two 
plays of much promise previously to his ambitious effort at the Lyceum. 

It seems as if the heated controversy that has been raging in America over 
the morality and originality of Mr. Paul Potter’s play, ‘* The Conquerors,” is to 
find an echo here. It is suggested that the piece, to be staged by Mr. George 
Alexander at Easter, when ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing” will be withdrawn, 
owes much to works by Sardou and Guy de Maupassant ; but, while this is 
certainly an interesting point for students, it will have little or no bearing upon 
the success of the play. The other question, that of the ethics of ‘* The 
Conquerors,” is of much more importance to the author and the manager ; but 
until we see how it is done at the St. James’s Theatre, it would manifestly be 
unfair to express any opinion. 

Mr. Alexander will present ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing ” in novel, 
picturesque, and sumptuous garb. The scenery and dresses will be entirely 
different from any that we have seen in previous representations of Shakespeare’s 
brightest comedy. — It will be real Florence that will be placed before us, with 
all the allurements of atmosphere and ‘ local colour.” Music will help to increase 
the glamour, for Mr. Edward German, the composer of the delicious ‘* Henry 
VIII.” dances, is responsible for it. Miss Julia Neilson’s delightful Rosalind 
bids us expect a fascinating Beatrice, just as Miss Fay Davis’s Celia prepares us 
for a charming Hero, 

Mr. Kyrle Bellew, wisely deciding to wipe away the unguents and memory 
of the hideous Marat, promises shortly a revival of the scorned but perennial and 
attractive ** Lady of Lyons,” with himself, of course, as Claude Melnotte and 
the beautiful Mrs. Brown Potter as Pauline Deschapelles, in which characters 
they should both have full scope for their earnestness and fervour. Mrs. Brown 
Potter has not had, so far, a chance of showing herself at her best ; her force is 
not the tragedy queen, such as Charlotte Corday, but the warmer heroines of 
romantic drama. She has a charm of personality that should have free vent in 
**The Lady of Lyons.” As for Mr. Bellew, it was as the exponent of these 
fervid lovers that he first won fame ; in such parts he has but few equals. 

Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell promise us what should 
prove a great treat in the future—a presentation of Maeterlinck’s ‘ Pelléas et 
Melisande,” translated by Mr. J. W. Mackail, a well-known Latin scholar, who 
has already done the same author’s ‘‘ Aglavaine et Selysette” into English. The 
former play will first be given by Mr. Robertson and Mrs. Campbell during 
their tour through Germany. 

It is said that Sir Henry Irving, and not Mr. Tree, will present Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s drama founded on the character of the famous Sherlock Holmes. 

The locale of the new musical piece at the Gaiety Theatre is laid in Venice. 
In it Miss Ellaline Terriss will play the part of a wilful young lady who runs 
away from her home to join a troupe of wandering minstrels. 

The “ benefit” to be tendered to Miss Nellie Farren at Drury Lane Theatre 
will establish a record. Private boxes have been bought for 190 guineas, a 
large number of stalls have been sold for £5, and similar remarkable sums have 
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changed hands for other seats for the occasion. A programme of startling dimen- 
sions is being arranged, and it is expected that nearly every actor and actress of 
note will appear on behalf of one of the most popular ladies of our generation. 

The next production at the Garrick Theatre will be the comedy—not 
farcical comedy—by Mr. Brandon ‘Thomas, the author of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt,” 
entitled, ‘£22A, Curzon Street, Mayfair.” 

Although arrangements are progressing by which the Shaftesbury Theatre 
will be leased by the management of the New York Casino—who intend to 
alternate American musical plays and players in London and New York—it 
is not improbable that Messrs. Williamson and Mus:rove will, before then, 
produce an English version of the French comic opera, ‘ Mlle. Quat’Sous,” 
under the title of ** Little Miss Tuppence.” 

Miss Kate Rorke will be the heroine 0; Mr. Stuart Ogilvie’s play, ‘“ The 
White Knight,” shortly to be produced by Mr. Edward Terry at his theatre in 
the Strand. 

Signora Eleanora Duse hopes to be able to arrange to appear in her Italian 
version of ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” in London. 

The next production at the Lyceum will be of great literary interest, for a 
work from the pens of Mr. Traill and Mr. Hichens cannot but be so described. 
Ire this, however, we are to have a series of revivals ai this house. 


STALKING THE COCKS. 


\ | ANY grouse moors would be more productive were it not for the 

presence of too great a number of old birds, and although driving is to 

a certain extent a remedy, this must be supplemented by other means. 
Undoubtedly driving is the cause of the large bags now obtained on moors that 
fifty years ago did not yield as many birds in a whole season as are now killed in 
a single day. Where birds are driven throughout the season a large proportion 
of old grouse are killed, as these invariably take to flight at the first suspicion of 
danger, and come first to the guns. It is, however, surprising how cunning old 
cock grouse become, and frequently they will, instead of facing the butts, cross 
the boundary and remain all day on the adjoining moor, not returning to their 
accustomed haunts until all danger is past. These veterans are practically as 
destructive as vermin, and in the pairing season are most pugnacious, driving 
away the younger and more vigorous cocks, appropriating the yaung hens, and 
requiring a larger extent of ground for their nesting operations. The oid hens 
are nearly as bad, but as they appear to be less cunning than the cocks, they are 
more easily driven to the guns. They are jealous of the young hens, and will 
frequently drive them away from their nests if in their vicinity. In the case of 
old birds, too, the number of eggs laid is fewer, whilst there is a greater 
percentage of unfertile eggs. In addition to driving, the best methods of securing 
the destruction of the old cocks is by ‘‘ becking ” or “ stalking,” the latter being 
the most satisfactory, as in ‘‘becking” it often happens that young cocks are 
inadvertently killed in the dim, uncertain light of the early morning. Toa man 
fond of sport for spori’s sake, a most enjoyable day can be spent in the very 
heart of the moorlands in stalking the cocks, for, although the bag will seldom 
exceed five or six brace, there is the consolation of knowing that the prospects of 
the moor are permanently improved by the absence of these black-breasted old 
stagers. Systematic warfare must be waged against them, and they should be 
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‘* potted ” on every available opportunity. Frequently a few shots may be had 
in the early morning by driving slowly along the moorland roads where bounded 
by stone walls, as grouse often alight on the top of a wall, and will allow a horse 
and cart to approach well within shot. There is no danger in this case of 
mistaking a young cock for an old one, but, of course, the horse must be quiet 
and stand fire. For stalking grouse where long shots must constantly be taken, 
I prefer using a fully-choked twelve-bore that will shoot with comfort at least the 
equivalent of 3}drs. of black powder and 1} of No. 4 shot. Normal powder I 
have found gives the best results, and the report, being light, does not disturb a 
wide area of moor, 

Grouse at the end of the season are in full winter plumage, and it is 
surprising how easy it is to miss a single bird, or rather how difficult it is to 
satisfactorily account for an old cock sixty yards away, standing with outstretched 
neck, half hidden in the heather. The morning is the best time for sport, and a 
day with a slight touch of frost or a trifle misty generally gives the best results. 
Unless one has a dog that is absolutely steady and obedient to the slightest 
motion of the hand, it is better to do without canine assistance. Of course 
one requires a keeper to carry the bag, and if an ol servant man he ought to 
know every yard of the moor, and so save a deal of useless walking by being 
able to point out the most likely places for obtaining a shot. Pleasant it is on a 
clear frosty morning in December to wander silently up the deep ghylls and 
ravines, cautiously creeping to the top of the steep bank ever and anon to peep 
over the brow, ready to fire immediately the dark-coloured old cock is discerned. 
These wary birds are not easily bagged, and require as much care and circum- 
spection on the part of the stalker to approach within range as the wildest of our 
wildfowl. Sometimes an old cock may be detected by means of the glasses at 
a long distance, and if within shot of a sheltering mound or gully a successful 
stalk is most satisfactory. Creeping up the ravine down which the brown stream 
is dashing and tumbling in mimic waterfalls over the big rocks that lie in the bed 
of the beck, sheltered from the keen moorland breeze, and with the monologue 
of the rushing water ever in my ears, I wander on mile after mile, heedless of 
time and distance, now getting a shot at a solitary cock or being tempted to fire 
at a big pack that come streaming high overhead across the gully, doubtless 
disturbed by a shepherd on his rounds. How satisfactory it is to see the leading 
bird crumple up and fall with a dull thud amongst the long brown heather, or 
perhaps drop with a big splash into the beck, sending up a shower of spray that 
sparkles like diamonds in the wintry sunshine. The banks of the ghyll are 
clothed with decaying bracken, patches of heather, or green-leaved cranberries, 
with masses of grey rock jutting out from the precipitous sides. Still wandering 
on, now leaving the ravine and clambering carefully round the shoulder of a hill, 
ever on the alert for a shot, then making a wide detour in order to approach 
unseen the rush-fringed pool, whose surface is now glistening in the sunlight, 
where often a couple of duck or a bunch of teal are to be found, I succeed in 
getting a long shot at a mallard, and am more than satisfied when, after carrying 
ona short distance, I see him collapse. Occasionally, too, on an excursion of 
this kind one gets a shot at a snipe as he rises from some tiny trickling rill, or, if 
fortunate, a woodcock may be flushed in the sheltered hollows where the dead 
russet-tinted bracken lies thick amidst the surrounding heather. 

At midday a halt is called for luncheon, a sheltered spot selected amongst 
the big rocks that lie in scattered confusion as though thrown about by giants at 
play, and with the contents of the bag laid out in front, a frugal lunch is 
partaken of. Five old cock grouse, whose age is to some extent indicated by 
the intense blackness of their plumage, a young cock that was killed out of the 
pack, a snipe and a mallard are pleasant to gaze upon as one sits idly in the 
warm sunshine, with the pale blue smoke from the cigarette curling upwards in 
the calm air. In the distance the sunlight gleams on the winding river in the 
valley and flickers faintly on the broad expanse of heather that stretches away to 
the horizon. The hills 4re boldly outlined, and the dark-hued heather is broken 
here and there by lighter patches of coarse grass, bright brown bracken, or the 
grey lichen-clad strips of burnt ground. Not a sound here to break the intense 
silence, and not a sign of life, the surroundings being wild and desolate in the 
extreme. A line of butts, plainly discerned on the hillside, sends one’s thoughts 
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wandering back to sunny August days, to the purple waving sea of blossom ove: 
which the mirage danced and flickered, the hum of insect life, the shouts of the 
beaters as they topped the hill with the light flashing and dancing on their 
parti-coloured flags, and in mid distance against the shooting-box the flutter of 
feminine garments indicated that the ladies were waiting our arrival for luncheon. 
The sky becomes overcast and the air is chilly as I move away to the next ravine, 
whilst clouds of thin gauzy mist are sweeping across the hillsides. Walking 
slowly up the bottom of the ghyll, I get a snap-shot at a ‘* hoodie” crow that 
comes flapping overhead, swerving directly he detects our presence, but too late 
to avoid a dose of No. 4 that brings him fluttering down. A small lot of grouse, 
disturbed by the report, dash across behind and are not fired at. Halting a few 
minutes here, the keeper inspects a couple of traps set amongst the rocks in a 
covered way for stoats and weasels. One is sprung and empty, but the other 
contains a dead stoat, and, promptly resetting the traps, we continve our stroll. At 
a likely place for a shot I creep up the steep bank, and directly my head appears 
on the skyline an old cock takes to flight, offering a long shot. He winces, and 
is evidently hard hit, but it takes the second barrel to bring him down and a 
somewhat protracted search before he is found. 

Then comes a long tramp across the flat to the next ravine, and as it is an 
unlikely place for a shot, I am quite unprepared for a snipe that rises from a tiny 
pool almost at my feet, and despite a couple of hurried shots he escapes scot 
free. <A large flock of golden plover, disturbed on the lower allotments, come 
wheeling across the moor, and dropping amongst the heather, the keeper success- 
fully endeavours to bring them over us by imitating their call. A couple of shots 
into the brown brings down two birds and another bird drops a hundred yards 
away. Striking the head of the ghyll, we follow its course downwards for some 
distance before troubling to climb its steep banks on the off-chance of a shot. 
Three fruitless climbs I have before I succeed in seeing a likely chance, and 
then, perched on the top of a hillock well within range, an old cock, favoured by 
fortune, is unaccountably missed, and the second barrel is also fired without 
effect. Another long walk, and at a point where a small tributary stream comes 
trickling through a break in the hillside I make a final attempt, but eight or 
nine birds rise, and not being able to pick out an old cock I do not fire. The 
shades of evening are falling fast, the dull. grey haze thickens on the hills, and a 
white pall of mist comes floating up the valley as we reach the confines of the 
moor and follow the sheep track across the big allotments towards the lodge. 
The contents of the bag are turned out on the floor of the gunroom, and with 
nine old grouse, a couple of snipe, a mallard, and three golden plover, I feel 
perfectly satisfied. The mare is quickly brought round, and I am soon rattling 
across the rough moorland road homewards, pleasantly tired with the long tramp 
in the heart of the moorlands. ARDAROS, 


BETWEEN THE FLAGS. 


y ‘HE arrangement of last week’s fixtures has given rise to a vast amount of 
grumbling on the part of everyone concerned. To begin the week at 
Wolverhampton, then have to come south to Windsor, and finally to 

return once more to the Midlands for the Birmingham Meeting, certainly seems 

the height of absurdity, but this sort of thing is sure to happen when the National 
ifunt authorities take the arrangement of these matters into their own hands. 

The functions of the National Hunt Committee should be to correct abuses, act 

as a final court of appeal, and, as far as possible, without over-interference with 

the prerogatives of local officials, to encourage the best form of sport. By 
dabbling in details they have lowered their own position, pleased nobody, and 
ruined their own branch of racing. 

At Wolverhampton, Montauk looked a good thing for the Hurdle 
Handicap, but he failed to give 13lb. to Bravo, who must have come on a 
iot if this form is right. Probably Montauk is not quite ready yet, although 
he was backed as if he was all right. “On the second day that high-priced 
yearling El Gaucho, now an aged gelding, who has long been expected 
to make up for his deficiencies on the flat by winning over sticks, won 
the West Bromwich Handicap Hurdle 
Race, and will probably be worth 
following now that he has at last 
begun to win. Dead Level had 
nothing to beat in the Staffordshire 
Handicap Steeplechase, but he won, 
and is no doubt useful when he likes. 
The Irish four year old Wales, who 
was very unlucky to be beaten at 
Manchester, made amends for that 
contretemps by winning the Thorney- 
croft Maiden Hurdle Race, though 
King Spider stuck closely to him till 
he made a bad mistake two hurdles from 
home ; and that charming little horse 
Minstrel Boy could only finish second 
to Souvaroff in the Novices’ Steeple- 
chase. I think he will improve on 
this form later on. 

There was some fair sport on the 
first day of Birmingham, and Elsey’s 
stable took two. races, with No and 
St. Mathurin respectively. The first 
of these, who won over this course in 
December last, beat a better favourite 
than himself in Golden Cross for the 
Walsall Handicap Steeplechase, White- 
boy II. finishing second, and Mum 
third, but they were probably a mode- 
rate lot. 

The second victory of the 
stable was achieved by St. Mathurin, 
who, carrying 11st. 3lb., won the 
Staffordshire Handicap Hurdle Race 
from Killyleagh (11st. 3lb.) and Bay- 
reuth (12st. 7lb.). It should not be 
forgotten that Athel Roy gave Mr. 
Vyner’s five year old rolb. anda length 
beating in the January Handicap 
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December fast, The Panther, giving 3b. 
to St. Mathurin, being only fourth. 
There was a time when the 
3irmingham Grand Annual Steeple- 
chase was a very important affair, and 


Zor rd 


it has been won by some very 
chasers in times gone by. Great things 
were one eexpect d ofthe well bred Mor- 
ello, by Cherry Ripe out of The Sabine, 
and although he has never done much 
to fulfil the expectations of his friends, 
he was equal to winning this event on 
Saturday last. Chair of Kildare was 
backed a little at 4 to 1, but he is 
either not half fit or has lost his once 
smart form, as he never looked like 
winning, and he fell at the lasi fence. 
The favourite, Idalus, ran like the pig 
that he is, and as there was nothing 
else that has ever shown much form 
except old Owick, who is quite played 
out, there was not much merit in the 
winner’s victory. 

The appearance of the Grand 
National weights has infused a little 
interest into National Hunt sport, and it 
isa curious thing, for which I have never 
yet been able to account, that whereas 
it is in these days almost impossible to 
get a good class field together for a 
steeplechase anywhere else, most of 
the best chasers in training invariably 
go to the post for this event. In fact, 
the entry never fails to include a large Yudsaqg&Kaarips 
number of animals who could not win 
with any weight whatever, and not 
a few who could not get round the 
course ina week. — It was, of course, 
a certainty that Manifesto and Knight of Rhodes would head the handicap, and 
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so they do—last year’s winner being now burdened with 12st. 71b., in the place 
of his last year’s List. 3lb., and Mr. Atkinson’s horse having 12st. 51b. There 
is a big drop of 14lb. before we come to The Soarer with rist. 51b., 20lb. more 
than he won with in 1896, but if he should be the best of the Weyhill contingent 
he must on no account be despised. As _ he fell last: year, carrying IIst. 4lb., it 
is difficult to see why he should be put up a pound now. — His stable companion, 


Prince Albert, has Iist., instead of the rost. 8lb. he carried into fourth place 


last year, and perhaps the best of Mr. Willie Moore’s will be Ruric, with 
1ost. 12lb., though I do not think that any of them have been well treated. 
Grudon, Ist. 5lb., is a horse | have the greatest respect for, and March Hare 
may be dangerous with T1st. 2lb. if he can stay the distance. Old Come Away 
has been entered again, and has been given I1st., but I know nothing about his 
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present form. Gauntlet is a very high-class chaser, who is nicely treated with 
1ost. 13lb., and Athel Roy cannot be said to be overdone with the same weight. 
Rory O’More has come down with a vengeance to be given only Tost. glb., but 
I do not fancy him, nor can IT think Alpheus likely to win, although he is chucked 
in with the same weight, as I doubt either of them -staying the Grand National 
course, brilliant as they both were once over three miles. — At the same time, I 
cannot but fancy Bevil at the same weight, as he is a really nice horse, and is, I 
think, sure to run well. The honest Barcalwhey, who has been given Tost. 6lb., 
is sure to be backed, and will run well too, but I do not think he will quite win, 
and Biscuit. with rost. 4lb., if as good as she was two years ago, is more to my 


Tiking. ‘Timon was last year going as well as the winner two fences from home, 
where, owing entirely to the way in which he was ridden, he blundered, and lost his 
lice. Ile was then carrying gst. rolb., and receiving 211b. from Manifesto, 


who is nowset to give him 351b. Balmy, 
Jost., might have a chance if the best 
of Wheeler’s three, and Filbert ran 
second last year with only 5lb. less 
than he has to carry this ; but, fond as 
I once was of Nepcote, I am afraid he 
will not stand* another Liverpool pre- 
paration. The best of Collin’s and 
Wheeler’s lots are sure to be dangerous, 
and Ford of Fyne stays so well that he 
is bound to be on the premises at the 
finish, although he has gone up 7b. 
since running third last year. I have 
a fancy, too, for Gauntlet, who is well 
in, but the two best handicapped 
horses in the race are unquestionably 
Filbert and Timon, and, in my opinion, 
the last named has only to be as good 
as he was last year to win, If I had 
to take two against the field now they 
would be Gauntlet and Timon. 

At Kempton Park — to-morrow 
(Friday) old Harold might win the 
Kempton Park Hurdle Handicap if he 
can give 7lb. to Knife Boy ; and Ebor 
ought to win the Littleton Steeplechase 
after Chair of Kildare’s Birmingham 
performance. On Saturday, Montauk 
may improve on his last week’s form 
in the Egham Hurdle Race; and 
Carriden might win the Hanworth 
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Park Hurdle Race if he runs; whilst 


it- is difficult to believe in Chair of 


Kildare being beaten, with only 
11st. 3lb., in the February Steeple- 
chase. OurTpost 


The Gteen Stud 


7 HERE wasa time, not long ago, 
when there were but few large 
stud farms, except the Roya’ 

Stud at Hampton Court, and when the 

majority of race-horses were bred a! 

the sm: Il and out of the way studs 

which were then to be found scattered 
about in various parts of the United 

Kingdom. With stud farms, as with 

everything else, the tendency of recent 
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into large affairs, and in many cases to 
run them on company lines. There 
are, however, a few small and unpre- 
tentious establishments which are con- 
tent with breeding a few yearlings 
every year, and where we very often 
find some forgotten horse or mare of 
blood which could not be surpassed 
anywhere. 

One of such is Mr. J. Bell’s stud 
farm at Ousden, near Newmarket. I 
do not suppose that a score of people 
in this country had ever heard of the 
well-bred Barefoot, or knew where he 
was located, until he suddenly startled 
the world by siring a Grand National 
winner in Old Joe. There have been 
many other cases of the same sort, and 
as long as a horse is bred on the best 
lines, and gets the right sort of mares, 
he is equally likely to sire a Derby 
winner whether he be lost in the com- 
parative obscurity of a small stud or 
exposed to the full blare of fashionable 
fame, amidst the brilliant surroundings 
of some large and well-advertised 
establishment. 

There are probably but few people 
who will remember a horse named 
New Barns, or who have the slightest 
idea where he is now standing. <A 
visit to Mr. Bell’s' well-ordered little 
stud will convince them that there not 
only is such a horse, but that he is a 
very handsome and well-bred young 
sire into the bargain. He is a chest- 
nut horse, foaled in 1889, by Barcal- 
dine out of The New Magdalen. His 
sire, as everyone knows, is by Solon 
(by West Australian, son of Melbourne 
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out of Darling’s dam, by Birdcatcher) out of Ballyroe, by Belladrum from 
Bon Accord, by Adventurer out of Darling’s dam, and, therefore, inbred to 
Birdcatcher. His dam is by Altyre (by Blair Athol) out of Magdalen, by 
Syrian (by Mentmore, son of Melbourne), New Barns, there‘ore, combines 


\ Kearse 
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Melbourne and Birdcatcher on both sides of his pedigree, so that he ought to 
sire strong, big-boned stock, and his blood is just the sort to suit delicate and 
light-limbed mares with more quality than substance. 

A very well-bred sire is the nine year old bay horse Ardington, by the 
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Derby winner, Melton, out of Annette, 
and, therefore, own brother to that 
very apeedy horse Avington. Let us 
examine this horse’s pedigree, and then 
I co not think anyone will deny that 
he is well bred enough for anything. 
By Melton, who is by Master Kildare 
(by Lord Ronald, son of Stockwell) 
out of Violet Melrose, by Scottish 
Chief, her dam Violet, by Thormanby 
out of Woodbine, by Stockwell ; and 
out of Annette, by The Speaker, her 
dem Lady Di, by King John. — It 
would be difficult to find a more 
racing-like pedigree than this. 

We present a very good portrait 
of New Barns’ smart two year old colt 
out of Narni, who was bred in 1887 
by Mr. C, Perkins, and is by Purse- 
bearer, by Scottish Chief out of Thrift 
(Tristan’s dam), by Stockwell. The 
Birdeatcher blood in this mare ought 
to nick well with that in New Barns, 
and she will shortly have another foal 
by the same horse. A mare of whom 
there is also a portrait, taken with her 
filly foal (now a yearling), by New 
Barns, is Heterodox, a seven year old 
chestnut mare by Exile II. out of 
Heresy, by Speculum out of a Blair 
Athol mare. Exile II. is by Hermit 
out of the mare by Lord Lyon out of 
Sadie, by Voltigeur, so that the 
Hermit blood in Heterodox ought to 
be well suited by the Melbourne and 
Birdcatcher strains in New Barns, 
especially as she also brings in a double 
cross of Blacklock as well. 

Outpost, 


Hunting Clothes. 


T behoves every man who goes out 
hunting to dress in accordance 
with the customs and traditions 

of ‘* the sport of kings,” whether he be 
the man who keeps one hunter or the 
owner of a peerless stud; for nothing is 
more calculated t6 bring the sport 
into disrepute and to make it un- 
popular tnan the sight of an ill-dressed 
rabble galloping far and wide over 
a country-side. In these days, more- 
over; no amusement can afford to be 
out of “public” favour, “especially one 
like fox-hunting, which depends for 
its’ very éxisterice on the forbearance 
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Of so many who reap no direct benefit from it. By this I do not mean 
to say that everyone should appear in scarlet coats, silk hats, and top boots, but 
that each man should dress according to his means, and in a suitable manner. 
Now it would appear, at first sight, that there would be nothing more easy than 
to fulfil the latter conditions, but in practice it would seem to be otherwise, for 
every day in the hunting-field are to be seen a certain percentage (not a very 
large, it is true) of men dressed in quite bad taste. Now, I take it, there is 
nothing that looks worse than to see a man in a long coat and silk hat, but with 
no tops to his boots, or in a long coat and felt hat ; yet these are by no means 
uncommon errors. If a silk hat is used, a frock coat and top boots should also 
be worn, accompanied by white breeches. On the other hand, if a man elects to 
hunt in a felt hat, he should wear an ordinary tail coat and jack boots, while 
he can please himself as to the colour of his breeches. A high hat always 
looks out of place without top boots, whilst a felt hat and top boots suggest a 
badly-dressed second horseman. 

In the sixties it was the fashion to hunt in caps similar to those at present 
worn by hunt servants, but they did not last long in public favour; some 
authorities say their downfall was hastened by the fatal accident that befell 
Lord Waterford, for he at the time was wearing a cap, while it was said that, had 
his head been protected by a hat, the casualty would not have occurred, At the 
present day the silk hat alone is permissible, and there is a good deal, I think, 
to be said in favour of that much-abused headgear. In the first place, it 
undoubtedly helps to save the neck and head in the event of an ‘imperial 
crowner,” while it is by no means uncomfortable as now manufactured, even in a 
high wind. This latter statement would appear, perhaps, to the man who has 
only worn an ordinary silk hat, to be incorrect, but there is a vast amount of 
difference between a well-made hunting hat and the ordinary ‘‘ topper.” For 
the makers of headgear for fox-hunters have cunningly devised paddings and 
linings which, though apt to disarrange the hair if the hat is removed, yet enable 
it to be kept on with comparative ease on the most stormy days, and when going 
through the thickest of covers. These hats also, if properly looked after, and if 
not smashed by coming in contact with the ground or the bough of a tree, will 
last for some considerable period, but if neglected they will soon wear out. 

Having now discussed the subject of hats, we naturally come to that of hat- 
guards. To the casual observer hat-guards would appear to be things of very 
little importance, but this is not so, for they have been the cause of not a few 
accidents. They should never be used when one is riding a young ’un, for in 
the event of the hat being knocked or blewn off, they cause it to fly about in all 
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directions behind the rider, which has the effect of frightening young horses and 
causing them, in consequence, to bolt. On these occasions both hands are fully 
employed with the reins, and even if one was disengaged it is no easy matter to 
secure the loose headgear. 

In the hunting-field coats of various colours, shapes, and sizes are to be 
seen—some cut with a view to comfort, others to appearance, while some combine, 
as nearly as possible, both qualities. As regards scarlet coats, there are at the 
present time three different and distinctive shapes in general use, viz., the ordinary 
cutaway tail coat, the long or frock coat, and the swallow-tail coat; the latter is 
less seen than any, and is a survival of the old shape. It is, however, far more 
elegant in appearance than either of the other two, but it has the great disad- 
vantage of affording no protection to the thighs; hence its unpopularity. The 
ordinary tail coat offers a little more comfort in this direction, but not nearly so 
muchas the frock coat ; this latter, however, has the disadvantage of being rather 
cumbersome and heavy, but it looks smarter than the cutaway variety. Scarlet 
coats are popularly supposed to be cheaper to hunt in than black ones, and there 
is much in the contention, for though they, as a rule, cost more in the first place, 
they can be worn longer, for after they have lost their colour they can still be 
used, while a shabby black coat is fit for nothing. As for pockets, they 
must, of course, be put in to suit the taste of each wearer, but alittle one in front, 
just where the skirt joins the upper part, will always be found useful in any 
hunting coat which admits of this contrivance, for a pocket of this sort is 
invaluable for carrying a small cigarette case, or any loose change, or one of 
those numerous little articles which are to be found on every fox-hunter. 

If there be one article of dress more than another on which the comfort and 
appearance of a hunting man depends, it is his breeches, yet how often we 
see these most useful garments made wrongly, and, what is just.as important, 
put on badly. For goodness sake let every man who dons a pair of breeches 
remember that he should show four buttons above his boots, and that Nature has 
provided a place in which the top button should rest, namely, that little hollow 
which is to be found on the outside of the leg, just below the knee-cap. Then, 
again, the garter of the boot is often to be seen in its wrong place, instead of 
between the third and fourth buttons, while boots are to be observed on the 
worst possible terms with the breeches to which they are attached. There is 
surely a fortune for the man who first of all combines the trades of top boot and 
breeches maker, providing that he thoroughly understands both businesses, and 
that he employs men who are first class in both, for at the present time it is a 
matter of the greatest difficulty to get boots and breeches that fit one another, and 
that have not to be altered afterwards to make them agree. 
However well breeches may be made, yet they will always 
appear to fit badly should the boots below them be wrongly 
constructed. Leathers have, to a great extent, gone out of 
fashion, and, perhaps, rightly so. For although they look 
very smart, they are very expensive to buy, and very difficult 
to clean; in fact, no man ought to attempt to wear them 
unless he possesses a servant who thoroughly understands how 
they should be dressed. Cotton and woollen cloths of various 
kinds have now in great measure superseded buckskin, and 
breeches made of these fabrics have the great advantage of 
lieing easily cleaned, for they have only to be sent to the wash 
at an ordinary laundry. Corduroy is not so popular as it used 
to be, buc cantoon has, to a considerable extent, taken its 
place, and a most useful substance it is, for it has all the 
advantages of corduroy as regards softness of texture and extreme 
whiteness, while it does not soak up so much water on a 
rainy day. 

No one should attempt to wear top boots unless he can 
be sure of getting them really well cleaned, for nothing looks 
worse than to see badly-cleaned tops; these latter, by-the-bye, 
take a great deal of time and trouble to scour properly, 
especially in these days when a light biscuit colour is fashionable. 
Wrongly-coloured tops are, however, often to be seen, which 
causes us to wonder whether their wearers have a total disregard 
for fashion, or whether ignoranze, coupled with a lack of 
observation, is at the bottom of these eye-sores. 

In conclusion we may say that, by giving a strict attention 
to details, we shall gain both in comfort and appearance ; and 
while we owe the former to ourselves, the latter should not be 
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A Pytchley Wednesday. 


LLL days with the Pytchley are good, all Wednesdays are 
A extraordinarily good, and the particular Wednesday 
which a clever lady artist has seized as the opportunity 

for obtaining the pictures here given was an altogether excep- 
tional day. On the preceding Tuesday the Grafton had enjoyed 
an invitation day in the Pytchley country, and when Isaacs 
brought his hounds to West Iladdon the company had gathered 
together from far and near. Our illustrations show not only 
Isaacs with his hounds, but also some well-known followers of 
the hunt, including a little girl who does not know the meaning 
of fear, and is always to the fore amongst the best of them. Let 
us not tanta'ise our readers by recounting at length the rattling 
gallop they had from Winwick Gorse through the land of that 
true sportsman, Mr. Underwood. Would that there were more 
occupiers of land of the good old-fashioned type to which 
Mr. Underwood belongs. They are becoming rare in these days 
of huge meets, when farmers themselves too often cannot afford 
the time or the money to hunt, and when the columns of the 
sporting papers are filled, not only with accounts of sport, but, 
more’s the pity, with reports of quarrels between sportsmen of 
various classes who will not ‘give and take,” so that each may 
enjoy his favourite pastime. Mr. Underwood, therefore, is the 
more worthy to be portrayed in the centre of one of our pictures. 
“Keen ” and ‘* most brave ” are the words applied to him by an 
dsonXKeary admirer. Close to him is a lady who is bad to beat across country. 
One task at least we may spare ourselves. We need not waste 


Copyright. space in describing the Pytchley country, one of the best hunting 
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districts and the best known in broad England. It is simply a case 
of grand going, with some of the most impenetrable ‘* bullfinches” 
and stiffest ‘‘oxers” in the world. Let us rather look for a 
moment at the long list of masters who have preceded Mr. W 
M Wroughton as controllers of the destinies of the famous pack. 
Every name recalls a hunting tradition. Four times repeated do 
we find the name of an Earl Spencer, of whom one reigned as 
early as 1750. The present Earl has held the office three times, 
retiring for the third time in 1894 in favour of the present 
master. 

Of the others, or some of them, the names might serve 
for headings to chapters in a history of the chase. Who is there 
but feels memories of pleasant reading, or later of hearty sport, 
stir within him at the mere mention of Mr. John Warde, 
Mr. Buller, Mr. Masters, ‘* Squire” Osbaldeston, Mr. ‘* Tom” 
Sinith, Mr. George Payne, Lord Hopetoun, Mr. Craven, and 
the Hon. F, Villiers? The ‘‘ Squire,” of whom ‘* Thormanby ” 
tells us so much and so pleasantly in his ‘‘ Kings of the Turf,” 
and **Tom” Smith are men whose names are connected with a 
thousand old stories, some creditable to the persons concerned, 
and some very much to the contrary. Truly this isa great and 
historic pack, well worthy to be celebrated in prose and verse. 
Its historian has been found in the late Mr. H. O. Nethercote, 
and it has received one unique testimonial. A so-called ‘* cookery 
book” has been named after it, and that book is the cunning 
and learned work of a major who knew all that was worth 
knowing of good wine and dainty dishes. By dining according 
to the directions there given a man shall always dine well, and, 
besiles that, he will be offering due sacrifice to the goddess of 
the chase. 





From A. Kelly, 
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principally to a somewhat prolonged reference to a book which is not 

on the lips of all men. The plain fact of the matter is that the books 
of which men and women are talking are not literature or anything like it. 
They must be read for the mere sake of being up to date in table talk ; but for 
their merits they are not worth reading. The three books included under this 
criticism are the anonymous “‘ Life of the Prince of Wales” (Grant Richards), 
the ** Autobiography of Joseph Arch ” ([utchinson), with a preface by Lady 
Warwick, and the book about Napoleon III. by Mr. Archibald Forbes. Of 
the three, the last-named is distinctly the best. The old war correspondent, one 
of the best of his generation, has not the large mind of the historian; but in 
old times he had unmatched opportunities of studying the Third Napoleon at 
first sight. If his criticism of that rather small man in a very great place be not 
sufficiently severe to be just, he can at least tell us that which he saw and that 
which he heard with his own eyes and ears; and, sympathising with Napoleon 


N O excuse need be offered for devoting the greater part of this column 


’ III. as he does, he at least helps us to understand that the vicissitudes of the 


Emperor’s earlier years went a long way to explain the vacillations of his later 
life. ‘* He was a fugitive before he could speak articulately. In the interval 
between his twentieth and fortieth years he was a prisoner in Strasburg, L’Orient, 
Ham, and the Conciergerie. He was an outlaw for more than half his life.” 
Perhaps in a man who had suffered these experiences, and many more, the 
hesitancy at Sedan and the fatal weakness which allowed him to be thrust into 
the war with Germany were to be forgiven. He must have felt, in no common 
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THE MEET IN THE MARKET-PLACE. 
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WELL-KNOWN PYTCHLEY PEOPLE. 


York and Ainsty. 


| | ERE is a picture of the York 
au and Ainsty meeting at Ripley, 
and, for once in a way, not 
in the court-yard of the Castle, the 
property of Sir H. D. Ingilby, but in 
the market-place. For, as they say in 
the country, ‘‘the family is away,” 
and the usual hospitality cannot be 
shown. Still the old village street 
with the battlemented building at the 
bottom, the leafless trees to the left, 
and the ivy-clad house to the right, 
make a pleasant background to the 
gathering of the sportsmen and the 
sportswomen. Many of these come no 
doubt from Harrogate of the horrible 
waters, which is not a very great 
distance off. 

One can just see the hounds, but 
they are in full view of the obvious 
boys’ school from Harrogate, which 
has occupied the market cross as a 
grand stand. <A grand extent of 
country is within the domain of this 
pack; of which Mr, E. Lycett Green is 
master, and the increase of land laid 

* down in pasture tends to make the 
going better every year. [t is not, 
however, an easy country in which to 
last with hounds, and the stamp of 
horse required is laconically described 
as ‘* the best horse obtainable.” Some 
of those in view come very close to 
the Celnition 
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Basingstoke, 


degree, the instability of things. He could hardly possess that essential pre- 
liminary of greatness which may be defined as self-confidence. At any rate, the 
man broke down and proved unequal to circumstances when the crisis came. 
And the hardy English correspondent, the ex-cavalry man, who never knew in 
those days what nerves were, saw much of him at critical times, and gives us 
the representation of those times with vivid force. 

Of far other character is the semi-official life of the Prince of Wales. My 
first duty in connection with that long-expected and disappointing work is to offer 
sincere apology and explanation to two gentlemen whom I suspected as the 
probable authors. Somehow, perhaps carelessly, I got an impression that 
Literature had announced the book, as the forthcoming work of a well-known 
man of letters. Suspicion naturally pointed to Sir William Russell, who has 
long been acquainted with the Prince of Wales, or to that eminently discreet 
person, Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. But it is plain on the pages of the 
book that no man has had a share in the writing of it ; and it is none the less 
plain that toaccuse any well-known woman of writing it would be to run the risk 
ofan action for libel. For the book is, to put it plainly, little better than a sloppy 
compilation of newspaper paragraphs and of statements extracted from newspaper 
reports. As to the autobiography of Mr. Joseph Arch, that part of it which is 
not written by Lady Warwick is amusing enough, but terribly pretentious, and 
it is not in the least surprising to find that excessively adulatory reviews have 
been followed by an outburst of indignant correspondence from newspaper readers 
who happened to have read the book as well as the reviews. 

From books of this kind, which to-day are and are talked about but to-morrow 
are cast into the oven, it is a relief to turn to ‘* Weeping Ferry and Other Stories,” 
by Margaret L. Woods (Longmans, Green, and Co.). The words ‘ other 
stories” are calculated to cause unnecessary alarm. As a fact, this is not a 
volume of short stories bearing, for the sake of convenience and allurement, a 
single title. ‘*An Episode,” ‘‘ Prison Bars,” and ‘‘ Miss Bright-eyes and 
Mr. Queer” are simply little stories added to fill the volume of 300 odd pages, 
and ‘‘ Weeping Ferry,” the main theme, fills more than two-thirds of the book. 
It is the kind of story which so many women try to write, and over which so 
many women fail in one direction or the other. The squire’s son falls in love 
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with the pretty daughter of a sometime servant of the squire. In nine cases out 
of ten, when the story gets into print, and oftener when it does not, the 
narration drops into the style of the Sunday-school teacher, and becomes sloppy 
and washy. In the remaining case the girl is ruined, a /a mode, in conventional 
terms. In the book before me, which I have read more than once, this very 
simple old story is told with rare strength. 
** It was the old, old story, 
Sweet story of old ; 
She was a village maiden 
He was a warrior bold.” 

Ile was not a warrior really, but that far more dangerous being, an impression- 
able undergraduate. And Miss Margaret L. Woods, instead of permitting her 
undergraduate to ruin the girl in the stock way, makes him act quite naturally. 
He falls genuinely in love with ‘* Our Bessie,” and who would not? For Bessie, 
with ** her long downcast eye-lashes, casting delicate shadows on her cheeks,” 
was beautiful, and she was clever too, and she was, and remained to the end, as 
pure as crystal itself. Few scenes could be more touching, as described by Miss 
Woods, and few more commonplace as painted by the hack who will turn out 
poor stories by the furlong, than the interview between the girl’s mother and the 
squire. She is proud, passing proud, of her daughter ; as a sometime servant 


at the Hall, she recognises the impossibility of an alliance. Things are com- 
plicated further by the fact that her husband, the girl’s father, is an ex-groom of 
the Hall, discharged, but not prosecuted, for embezzlement. Then the interview 


between the mother and the girl, when the latter is informed of her father’s sin, 
is strong. 

***T mean this, Mother ’—she stood up, no longer smiling, but with black 
eyes ablaze in her white face—‘ it’s all very well in a story-book for folks to give 
each other up because one of them’s father’s done something wrong and disgraced 
himself, but I don’t believe as anyone ever did it—not anyone as really cared.’” 
Next the poor girl, loth to learn the old lesson that the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge, pleads that the father’s crime 
was committed before she was born, but in vain. As one reads it is impossible 
not to take Bessie’s side. She is so infinitely superior to the weak youth, who 
goes abroad for a year and finds a new home, temporarily at least, for his trivial 
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affections, that it is a positive cause of grief to the reader when, finding her man 
unfaithful, she puts an end to herself by taking a village witch charm against love. 
In a word, the story is of the simplest ; but it moves the reader and carries him 
away because it is instinct with true human feeling. Never mawkish, never 
shrinking from the expression of genuine emotion, never straining after emphasis, 
it carries conviction to the mind at each fresh page. Without being in the 
slightest degree sensational, it is one of the most faithful descriptions of life and 
character and scenery in rural England that has been written for many a long 
day. The mother, the drunken, loafing father, the squire, old Catherine the 
witch, the inebriate doctor, and the silly invertebrate undergraduate are living 
women and men; the girl is refined and nob!e in character; the scene of their 
lives stands clearly limned before the eye. Very few writers are capable o1 
telling so simple a story with the art and truth which are at the command of 
Miss Margaret L. Woods, 

A welcome addition to the literature of Agricu'ture is Mr. R. H. Rew’s 
**The Agricultural Position of To-day” (Day and Sons, Crewe). Mr, Rew, as 
Secretary of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, and in many other capacities, 
is a real authority, and, what is more important in these times of wild panaceas, 
he is a practical and sensible adviser. IlIis first advice is given in the form of a 
quotation— 

“* Cease to lament for that thou canst not help, 
And study help for that which thou lamentest.” 
His view of the situation is not roseate, but neither is it hopeless. Considering 
that we are now at the end of the second decade of the period of depression, he 
looks to the situation and points out the effect of some valuable statistics. Some 
of these are very serious. From 1875 to 1894 the capital value of the agricul- 
tural land in the United Kindom has fallen 41,000,000 ; and the loss must fall 
in the long run on the owners. But tenants also have been heavy sufferers, and 
in their suffering they have learned. ‘*Reckoned in kind, and not in cash, 
however, there is reason to hope and believe that tenants’ capital, except in 
comparatively rare instances and in the districts where depression is most severe, 
is not very seriously depleted.” He has a good word, too, for the British farmer, 
who is clearly adapting himself to the situation and is far ahead of his continental 
and American rivals, Altogether Mr. Rew is a very practical and sensible man. 


New Forest Scenes._IV. A Forest River. 


hot», Stuart, 


HE geographical completeness of the forest as a separate 
territory, exactly suited by Nature for a royal retreat 
and vast game preserve, is very remarkable. The 

old definition of the forest stated that it was to be limited, 
not by fences, were that possible on such great areas, but 
by “ irremovable marks, meeres, and boundaries.”’ The irremov- 
able marks and “ meeres”’ were originally set by the sea, and 
two rivers. The Solent bounded the forest to the south. On 
the east was Southampton Water and the river Test. On the 
west was the Christchurch Avon. But lovely as are the Avon 


LYMINGTON RIVER AT BROCKENAHURST. 
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and the Test, they cannot now be considered as absolutely part 
of the forest. The ancient boundary has shrunk, more particu- 
larly on that side where Southampton Water was the old limit. 
The encroachment there has been enormoiis. The forest. still 
touches the Avon for some distance ; but the opposite bank now, 
as in the Conqueror’s time, is beyond the reach of Forest Law. 
But besides its capital city, Lyndhurst, the headquarters still, 
as it was eight centuries ago, of forest sport, and its abbey at 
Beaulieu, the forest has two rivers absolutely belonging to it so 
far as physical geography can create a claim, These are the 
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Lymington River and _ the 
Beaulieu River. The former 
rises in the northern forest, 
and, joined by several lovely 
brown woodland _ streams, 
makes a considerable river 
when it has reached Brocken- 
hurst. Thence it hurries to 
the Solent, past Boldre, and 
on to Lymington. There the 
water is tidal, and in the days 
of the Norman and Angevin 
kings the haven was used as 
a kind of Royal yacht station. 
The galleys used to wait for 
the monarch at Lymington. 
Thither he would ride after a 
tew days’ deer shooting in the 
forest, and be rowed over to 
Normandy, or to the ancient 
port of Newtown — now 
entirely destroyed —on_ the 
opposite coast of the Isle of 
Wight. 

The mouth of this forest 
river used to be almost the 
most famous place for wildfowl 
on the South Coast. Colonel 
Peter Hawker’s almost  ex- 
ploits were performed on the 
stretches of ooze and mud 
which the river has deposited 
in the Solent. He made his 
headquarters at Keyhaven, on 
the opposite side to Lyming- 
ton. There he resorted as 
soon as the weather was keen 
enough to premise success. Most of the admirable drawings in 
the early edition of his book show parts of this New Forest 
estuary. The highest sources of the -river are in the lovely 
forest bogs, where acres ot emerald, golden, and crimson moss lie 
in soak; and the stream, gradually disengaging itself {rom the 
spongy mass, winds in little miniature curves round the roots of 
the alders, and emerges a river in form, though not in size. 
Thence one may trace its whole course trom source to sea. [or 
the first few miles it dances through the woods, the youngest 
daughter of the forest, bright, rapid, and sparkling, its rounded 
banks set with beeches, and covered with sheets ot moss and turf, 
as if the wood fair‘es who put the acorns and beech nuts to bed 
for the winter, ha: tucked in the coverlet on either side and then 
embroidered it with flowers. Lower down it crosses the ancient 
road to Christchurch, under a single arch of brick, all hung with 
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THE FINEST OAKS. 
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ARCADE ABOVE THE RIVER, Copyright. 


ferns and ivy, near to Alum Green. It is impossible to estimate 
the wealth of lovely flowers, ferns, shrubs, and plants which 
enriches the banks at this point. Wood anemones, cuckoo-flowers, 
violets, kingcups, bracken, and wild rose of the largest size, 
hart’s tongue, and great sheets of moss all enrich the banks. The 
branches make An Arcape ABove THE River. This is a 
favourite point for hunted fallow deer to seek to throw off the 
hounds. The pools are quite deep enough for a buck to swim in. 
He slips in, floats down a few yards, then picks his way over a 
shallow, and once more enters a pool. There he squats under a 
steep bank with only his horns and muzzle above water, hidden 
by the thick growth, and with scent destroyed by the swift 
running water. The Lymincron River at BrocKENHURST 
receives two fresh tributaries, on one of which stands the manor 
mill. Here the otters come up, and often wander a considerable 
distance further north along 
the river. The upper waters 
and the inner forest are in fact 
their headquarters, whence 
they hunt down the stream at 
night, and back up into the 
forest in the morning. They 
lie up in the woods near the 
bank by day, and the young 
are often born above Brocken- 
hurst. ‘Two were taken some 
years ago close to the “ gate- 
house” on the Christchurch 
Road. Thespeedand rush ot the 
river, and the extreme beauty 
of its natural banks, are shown 
in pertection at Queenwood 
Bower. Here are some ot THe 
Finest Oaksinthe forest. ‘Tall 
beeches also fringe the banks, 
and the groves of mixed timber 
—hbirch, yew, ash, and thorn— 
for which the forest is tamous, 
planted by Nature, and 
flourishing in the utmost per- 
tection and luxuriance, tringe 
the stream for miles. Unlike 
the ancient shipbuilding 1n- 
dustry of the Beaulieu River, 
that on the estuary of the 
Lymington stream still sur- 
vives in a small way, for 
building coasting craft, barges, 
and occasionally yachts. These 
are built at the top of the great 
' mud-silted lagoon above which 

Copyright. the town stands, and a little ot 
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the New Forest oak, or rather that grown on private estates now In 
the forest, is used inthe work. Beside the river are the remains 
of old building slips and docks, and of quaint old “ parades” and 
crumbling wooden Greek temples, remains of what was once a 
fashionable seaside resort. | Now all the trade of Lymington 
has passed to Southampton; but as iron has taken the place of 
wood, the oaks at any rate are safe,even if modern sentiment 
would allow their destruction. As a contrast of feeling, the 
following characteristic tirade of Cobbett’s is somewhat amusing. 
He was riding from Lyndhurst to London. He was indignant, 
not because the oaks were felled, but because the money had 
gone imto the wrong pockets. Properly sold, this timber would 
make us “three millions richer than we are now. Not in bills, not 
in notes payable to bearer, not in Scotch cash credits ; not, in 
short, in lies, falseness, impudence, downright blackguard cheatery, 
and mining shares, and the Greek cause, and the devil knows 
what!’’ The last part of this invective sounds rather modern ; 
but it was written fifty years ago. C. J. CorNisH. 





CARNATION EATERS. 

[To tue Epiror or “ Country LiFre.”] 
Sir,—Having read in your ‘ Correspondence”’’ columns a 
paragraph on carnations being devoured wholesale by some 
invisible foe, I take the pleasure of giving you my own personal 
experience. I have worked more or less among carnations for 
twenty years, and I have only lately found the enemy napping. 
[ planted a row of thirty-six very fine young shrubby carnations 
in a border close to our stables, and in a day or two I looked 
over them to see if they were taking kindly to their new 
quarters, and found, to my annoyance, that they were nearly all 
destroyed. Well, I was very, very sorry, and determined to get at 
the bottom of the mystery if it was possible for one man to do so. 
I watched them early and late, and, occasionally, during the day, 
as I found time; and one fine morning, three weeks after they 
were planted, I went out at 4 a.m., to find three fully-developed 
cats eating up my beautiful litle plants. Well, the plan I took 
to stop their gormandising was simple but very effective. Indeed, 
I syringed the plants in the evening and sprinkled them all over 
with tobacco powder every second evening for a month, and now 
they are very clean and healthy, and the enemy is driven out. 
Wireworm or carnation mite is a terrible nuisance, but soil mixed 
with finely-ground oyster shell, or pots drained with half-inch 
oyster shells, is the best preventative I know. All carnations, 
indoors or in frames, should be fumigated regularly once in ten 
days, when the plants are quite dry.--RoBerT GALBRAITH. 





BULLFINCHES. 

[To tHe Eprror or “Country Lire.” ] 
Sir,—Could you, or one of your readers versed in Natural 
History, tell me how the case really stands in regard to the above 
birds? Have they been made the subject of any experiments 
such as those conducted by Miss Ormerod and Mr. Tegetmeier on 
sparrows, and is it true that they really do eat the buds for their 
own sake, and not, as the humanitarian says, and as one would 
like to think, for the sake of the insect at the bud’s heart? Is it 
really, in fact, a work of necessity to kill down these beautiful 
little birds if one is to enjoy the fruits of the earth in due season ? 
And, if so, what are the best means? Shooting seems likely to 
injure the fruit trees just as much as the bullfinches. Is there 
any effectual means of trapping them ?—ORCHaRD-GROWER. 

JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS. 

(To THE Epiror or ‘* Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I am sure it would be of interest to many other readers of 
Country Lire, as well as to myself, if you could give us some 
hints about the arrangement of flowers after the Japanese 
manner, and would illustrate them with some of your beautiful 
reproductions from photographs. The merit, or one of the 
merits, of that system of flower arrangement, of which the 
Japanese seem to make quite a science, is that so much can be 
done with so few flowers. Of course, it is impossible for any of 
us to arrive at the perfection of design of the Japanese flower 
artists, who are said to “take their degree” in flower arrange- 
ment only after a course of some five years’ study, but a little 
knowledge of it gives a welcome variety to the ordinary arrange- 
ment in British fashion. I am sure your readers would be 
grateful for some intelligible hints from one skilled in the matter 
—hints as to the leading principles of arrangement, as well as on 
the choice of flowers.—JAPonicus. 
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LAWN IN POOR CONDITION. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘Country LiFE.”] 

Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you will tell me how an old 
lawn should be treated which has never been roiled, is mossy 
and lumpy. Can it be rolled mw and constantly all the year 
round? Also, what should you advise me to do with a flat piece 
of flat field that I have permission to use as a tennis or croquet 
lawn, but must not re-turf? It is fairly good grass. Should it be 
rolled at once? I shall be grateful for information.—TeEN NalIts. 

[Your lawn is in a very sorry state, and requires thorough and radical renova- 
tion, evidently. We should bush-harrow it and roll it thoroughly once a week 
at least. But the presence of moss denotes either extreme poverty of soil 
or the soil is not sufficiently drained. You will get much useful information from 
the article on ** Lawn Making ” which appeared in Country Lire (January 
22nd). We should give it a light sprinkling of freshly-slaked lime, and then in 
March a liberal dressing of well-decayed manure or leaf-mould mixed with fine 
soil, or sand, or road scrapings, with a sprinkling of soot and bone-meal adde:l. 
We can scarcely give a definite answer as regards the field being fit for tennis 
court. It will, of course, require levelling and a thorough rolling, which should 
be continued through the spring. We should not use the mower just yet, but 
perhaps the scythe will be necessary. If the ground is quite level and the grass 
strong and free from weeds, you should get a splendid lawn.—Ep. } 


A PHEASANT IN CHISWICK. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘Country Lire.”’| 

Sir,—In a country note published a few weeks ago, I see that 
you noted the fact that game is still found in the Chiswick 
fields by the river-side, as it was until quite recently at Fulham, 
in the market gardens. It may interest you to know that a 
pheasant, which had been seen for some days in the neigh- 
bourhood, was lately caught in a small garden at the back 
of one of the houses in the Mall, opposite to Chiswick Eyot. 
It is a cock bird, and to all appearances a wild one, for its tail 
feathers are in perfect condition, though it is of course possible 
that it has escaped from some aviary. The bird is of the old 
English breed, with no white collar round its neck. It is alive 
at present, confined in an aviary near.—Puasis. 


A SPLENDID ENGLISH -SETTER. 
(To rue Epiror or “Country Lire.’ 
S1r,—I send for your amusement and instruction the photograph 
and the story of a dog. ‘* How not to do it” would make a 
good cross line for the picture forwarded me by Mr. George 
Potter, hon. secretary of the English Setter Club. This is a snap- 
shot of his famous English Setter. Mac of Geltsdale, who 
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would, no doubt, be far more at home on ine moors than in being 
subjected to the attention of the photographer. It forms an 
amusing picture, and Mr. Potter’s son and heir has apparently a 
very good idea as to how the “flag”’ of a Setter should be shown. 
Mr. Potter himself has the dog quite under command, but the 
expression of the poor animal quite shows that the “ operation ’”’ 
is not at all to his liking. Mac, who created quite a sensation 
at the last show of the Kennel Club, is a blue ticked English 
Setter, without any patches of black, and has quite a romantic 
history. He was bred by Mr. McGibbon, of Campbeltown, 
chamberlain to the Duke of Argyll, and was broken and worked 
over grouse in Perthshire long before he ever saw a show-ring. 
In the meantime, in fact, he was sent out to Rio Janeiro, but 
his owner dying, Mac was shipped back, and thus came into the 
possession of Mr. Potter. He was then got into form, and, on 
his début as a show dog at Birkenhead, made an exceedingly 
good start by winning three first prizes, and the special offered 
for the best of the variety in the show. His subsequent appear- 
ances at Brampton, Bellingham, Edinburgh, the Crystal Palace, 
and Birmingham were all successful. .He is, in fact, one of the 
foremost of the variety now being shown, and, having been 
thoroughly broken, is quite as useful as he is good-looking.—W. B. 
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laughed to-night as one after another of the quaint 

dresses figuring in Mr. Pinero’s new play at the Court 
Theatre stepped on to the stage, and what derision they excited— 
the hoops of our grandmothers, their ponderous gold jewellery, 
and their chenille nets. These styles are not sufficiently old ta 
receive the respect which would, no doubt, be accorded them in 
another hundred years, if indeed by that time fashion has not 
usurped her privilege of repeating herself, and our descendants 
find themselves in the full glory of crinolines and pork pie hats 
with paradise plumes. I wish them no worse fashionable fate, 
deeming the crinoline a much-abused garment, which might well, 
by a little tact and taste, have retained its place in our affections. 
So that it be not exaggerated the influence of whalebone in the 
skirt is distinctly alluring; the undulating movement induced 
makes for grace even in the clumsiest of women, and what 
opportunities does it not afford for a carelessly careful revelation 
of petticoats! In 1860 the bootmaker’s art left so much to be 
desired, while the hosier was no less behind him in his backward- 
ness; so that an occasional divergence of the crinoline from the 
strictest path of propriety brought no pleasure to the eye of the 
beholder. Could we but imagine the crinoline well fitted with 
all appliances and means of elegance in soft lace and muslin and 
frills, brogued boots and silken stockings, at least its charms 
would be doubled—nay trebled. Alas! that in its prime it 
served but asa frame for calico and Madeira work, red flannel, 
white stockings, and black prunella. 

I should not be at all surprised if, even at this moment, the 
undoubted becomingness of the turban hat worn by the ladies in 
this play result in a revival of its kind. More especially will 
this be possible if the threats of the authcrities prove true, and 
we again fix our hair in the nape of our necks. And why should 
we not revive the chenille net too, which, by the way, could be 
much improved, for evening wear, round the edge at the top of 
the head by a band of diamonds. Here is a fortune waiting for 
our dear friends the Parisian Diamond Company, in the bringing 
out of a net with their wonderfully attractive jewels set at each 
corner point of the trellis, and a band of diamonds to finish it at 
the top. I must post the suggestion down to 143, Regent Street. 
The effect of the net, on the whole, makes for youth. Youth 
might make for it—British youth would—lI fear, judging by the 
comments on its unbecomingness which I heard at the Court 
Theatre to-night. It isamusing how little men know of women’s 
clothes, considering into what intimate relations we admit them 
socially. And how anxious they are to pose as past masters in 
the art of feminine costume. 

It was a very smart audience to-night. Some beautiful 
cloaks were to be seen in the stalls. One which may be quoted, 
as representative of a reckless prodigality, was made of a ficelle 
tinted velvet shot with peach colour, with an appliqué of écru 
guipure to decorate it, and bands of drab fox to border it. The 
lining was of peach colour, and the softest peach-coloured chiffon 
was ruffled in profusion round the neck, to tie in the front, and 
fall with long kilted ends, showing again an appliqué of guipure. 
Another excellent cloak was of white satin, embroidered in jet, 
and lined with the palest blue. This had a white fox boa round 
the throat, and some yellow lace becomingly ruffled inside the 
neck and edging the fur down the front. An excellent effect 
was achieved by a piece of Chinese embroidery, which had 
possibly seen the light labelled “for a mandarin.” It was of 
pale China blue, traced with a thousand hues—more or less—- 
lined with rose pink, and bordered with sable. It was in the 
sack shape, somewhat like the green cloth coat worn by Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh, but with straight, open sleeves. In my near 
neighbourhood, too, was a capital gown of jet traced on Russian 
net, with the square décolletage ruffled with black net, relieved 
with two pleated ends of old rose point lace. 

We supped at the Savoy, amidst a crowd of chattering 
persons, and at the next table to another beautiful black dress. 
This was mounted over white silk and lisse, and embroidered with 
Steel sequins. Its wearer, was eating her supper in the company 
of a dress entirely made of black chenille spotted net, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbons. The centre of the décolletage was 
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A JET GOWN 


filled in with a cluster of crimson roses, these being very wide at 
the top and quite narrow, almost pointing to, but just escaping 
the waist, at the base. Three red roses were placed in the hair 
of the wearer of this latter dress, nestling somewhat inappro- 
priately round a black osprey. They would have looked far 
better with just a few green leaves to serve as the erect note. | 
had serious thoughts of rising up solemnly and exhorting their 
most pretty wearer to reconsider that osprey, but you never know 
in what spirit a woman is going to take your advice; so ] 
restrained my enthusiasm, and devoted my best attention to my 
asparagus. 

Tuurspay: I wonder if anyone can tell me why the 
manners of Post Office officials are so offensive? It is not alone 
that these gentry do not attend to our request, be it most politely 
worded, and only for a stamp, but they look at us as if we had 
insulted them by entering their premises, while, after repeated 
questions, if we are ena. led to get from them an answer at all, 
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it is ever delivered in the most surly of tones. Women and men 
are equal offenders in this respect. I cannot conscientiously 
advise the Post Office authorities of the superior manners of the 
women in Her Majesty’s Service; they are all equally abominable 
in their conduct, being almost as insulting as they are stupid. 
Should they happen to attend to what we have t» say, we 
discover them to be totally ignorant, generally quite unaware, 
too, in what book to seek the information which they should 
possess for our benefit. It is a merely spiteful regusation, too, 
that insists that we should put our stamps on our telegrams at 
this moment when our veils are invariably tied tight over our 
mouths, and the legitimate damper as invariably fails to perform 
its legitimate damping duties. Essie, to whom I was grumbling 
over the undoubted delinquencies of all Post Office officials, vowel 
that the offenders were only the women, that if she went into an 
office where men reigned supreme, she met with nothing but 
civil'ty. She has evidently been lucky in her experience, for 
personally, as 1 have already observed, | find the men as rude as 
the women, if not ruder, and cannot imagine why they are 
placed behind counters labelled ‘to be commanded.” It ought 
to be written up, I think, over every post office under its present 
conditions : ‘“* No questions answered,” ‘‘ Serve yourselves and do 
not bother us.” I shall write tothe Duke of Norfolk. He cannot 
have anything else to do but to attend to my demands. Essie seems 
to think that I was specially created to attend to hers, for she 
sent me from one end of London to-day to the other in order to 
secure her a new silk petticoat. She says the ordinary petticoat 
of brocade with a pattern on it, and a glacé flounce on the hem 
covered with lace, bores her—she always uses the most unsuit- 
able expressions—and that I was to find something totally 
different. The prettiest petticoats I have seen this year came 
from Paris, made of glacé, with insertions of lace bows on the 
full flounces. After much seeking, I did chance upon one worthy 
example in chiné brocade, with a gathered glacé flounce covered 
with three flounces of lace. Each of these flounces was bordered 
with gathered ribbons, while they were put on quite low in the front, 
and graduated almost up to the waist at the back. It was to be 
procured for the modest price of eight and a-half guineas. What 
would our great-grandmothers have said if they had read of such 
sums being paid for petticoats? Can it be true that these are 
extravagant times? I suspected it this afternoon when I was 
shown one of the new hats labelled five and a-half guineas, made 
of chenille trimmed with two os’rich feathers, and a couple of 
vivid scarlet velvet cockades. 





CHENILLE HAT WITH VELVET COCKADES. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 
THE RESERVE GARDEN—FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 

N every garden a certain space should be reserved for growing flowers for 
cutting only. We notice in our rambles into British gardens that this 
feature is usually absent—a mistake when one considers the rich store- 

house of flowers a reserve garden provides. This garden may be called, too, a 
nursery, as in it plants may be prepared for the mixed borders and beds. The 
position must be, of course, open, and not too exposed, the soil being thoroughly 
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well prepared by deep digging, adding to it manure if at all poor. Under such 
circumstances picturesque grouping is not essential. The plants may be grown 
in small beds, and space left for flower gathering. We saw, about two years 
ago, a very pleasing reserve garden in which the plants were in lines, a large 
varie'y of graceful flowers being grown for the house. Careless culture, a poor 
soil, or Shady position will not bring success. A reserve garden should be as 
carefully cultivated as the more dressed portions of the grounds. 
UskFuL FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 

Carnations, Pinks, and Picotees wi!l naturally be grown largely, and afford 
welcome basketfuls of flowers for several weeks—the writer remembers how 
beautiful were the masses of Raby Castle Carnation some years ago in the reserve 
garden at Mentmore, Lord Rosebery’s Buckinghamshire residence—Wind- 
flowers, especially the scarlet Anemone fulgens and A. japonica, Delphiniums 
of decided colours, English, Spanish, and German Irises, Lilies, Snapdragons 
(Antirrhinums), the beautiful hybrid Columbines (Aquilegia), Dahlias, Perennial 
Sunflowers, Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), Wallflowers, Stocks, Gaillardias, 
Hellebores, both the Christmas Rose and later flowering forms, Pentstemons, 
China Asters, Daffodils, and May-flowering Tulips. 

Tue GRASSES, 
such as the Pearl Grass (Briza maxima) and the Quaking Grass (B. media), 
Cloud Grass (Agrotis nebulosa), and Panicum capillare, are very useful, as the 
feathery graceful stems are welcome to mix with flowers. Pansies, Pyrethrums, 
Chinese Pinks, Blue Cornflower, not the poor washed-out pink forms, annual 
Chrysanthemums and the September-flowering varieties, Lily of the Valley, and 
the Everlasting flowers, should be grown in this garden. From spring until 
autumn has gone the house need never be without flowers, and these vary 
each week or month. 
THE LEMON PLANT. 

We lately received several shoots of this fine old plant from a Cornish 
garden, where it was growing under a sheltered terrace wall. In the craze for 
novelties such plants as this are too often overlooked ; and though, as a rule, it 
must be grown in the greenhouse, there are spots along our coasts where it is 
quite at home. We remember seeing it in North Wales, in company with 
plants such as the Myrtle, as fragrant almost as itself. The Aloysia has pretty 
green foliage, and should always be grown against a sunny wall, affording 
protection to the roots in winter by a covering of ashes. The leaves are strongly 
fragrant, and their perfume is long retained when gathered. 

ABUSE OF CONIFERS, 

We lately noticed a large garden near London being planted thickly with 
Conifers. This is a mis‘ake not seen, perhaps, for a few years, when the shrubs 
begin to show their strong dis:ike to smoke and winter trials. Whether they 
succeed or not, this wholesale planting of a few kinds of Conifers is unfortunate. 
Thy always look dreary, and with such close planting as we observed, no space 
remains for flowering plants or bulbs. Before many years have passed this 
garden will present the same overcrowded, dusty picture we are too familiar with 
in both town and country. Considerable expense must have been entailed in 
planting this garden; with no happy results. There is no excuse for it. We 
have a glorious host of flowering trees and shrubs cheaper than Conifers, and a 
thousand times more interesting from their ever-changing aspect. Conifers are 
happy enough in some gardens, where soil, situation, and other matters are 
suitable, other beautiful shrubs, too, receiving consideration, The many fine 
Conifers at Dropmore are a pleasure to see, but a town garden is not so 
favourably placed. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. —We have received from the firm of Mr. T. S. Ware, 
Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, catalogues referring to Chrysanthemums, 
Begonias, and general bulbs for spring planting, also of vegetable and flower seeds. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We gladly help readers desirous of 
information about gardening in any of its branches. The trade are also invited 
to send their catalogues for notice. 











